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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


i we decision of the 


Boundary is unanimously in favour of the British claim. 


League of Nations on the Iraq 


The Northern frontier of Iraq is to be the Brussels Tine 
Mosul vilayet will be part of Traq. 
is that Great Britain 


necessary. for 


in other words, th: 
A condition of this ruline. 
ld the 
twenty-five 


League. 


howeve Tr. 


shall continue to | mandate af 


vears period will 


ah 
Phe 


pe a 
twenty-live vears. bhi 


hye cut short il 1OLNS the Turkish 


Prag 


representatives refused to attend the meeting of the 
Council at which the decision was announced. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain said that now that there was a 
common ground for negotiation Great Britain would 


do all she could to discuss matters with Turkey and 


try to make relations between the two countries “ easier 
and safer.” 
* * * * 

When we go to press on Thursday it Is expected that 
will continue to denounce the 
whole principle of an arbitral little 
doubt that the Council of the League was swaved in its 
decision by the dreadful revelations of Turkish brutality 
contained in General Laidoner’s Report. Describing the 
treatment of Christians by the Turks General Laidoner 
says that the Turkish soldiers, under the command otf 


the Angora Government 


award. There is 


ollicers, occupied villages where the Christians were 


Tf trouble with Turkey come 


SClISe, 


living, First they 


then they 
women: next they pillaged the houses and 


obtained the surrender of all arms; 


imposed very heavy fines and demanded 
- subjected 
the inhabitants to atrocious acts of violence, going as far 
aS MASSLETE The ce portations are described as having 


Wihiil 


several fell all and were 


the Christians were beine marched 
ss Others 


Hee C)L WIASSC,. 


abandoned, 


{ starvation and cold.” 


ny haf 
mes SUtuté 


th His¢ \ CS, but 


ments were. of course. 
Cen ral 


ments were contirmed by 


ric yy 
that the 


A absolute ly pitiable state 


reirieees 


Laidone r Sas state- 


of the deported people, whom he interviewed after thev 
had made their way into frag. Th pape >of Wednesday 


‘ 


referred to oa further staten 


by the 


who reinain al Hh ile disputed territory 


colleagues of 
General Laidoner 
after he had left it. The 
Geneva savs that this 
tinea thr 


sa picture of the 


special correspondent ol the 
statement is “lar more 
Gencral | “ee 


most ehastly and shocking bru- 


Times at 
poignant summary by aidoner, 
CONVEY 
talitics to le Ip SS 
such information as this produced a deep impression 
Liberals in the House of ¢ 
contemplating a condemnation of the 
Mosul. At all events those 


the Gladstonian tradition admit 


Villagers.” We are not surprised that 


upon ymumons, who were 
British policy in 
Liberals who remain true to 
that we cannot fold our 
hands and let such terrible incidents pass as though they 
were bhcre 


They 


against 


econonme items in a balanee sheet of policy. 


have. after all, a remnant of Gladstone’s wrath 


Bomba. and the 


Armenian 


atrocities in Bulearia and the 
MMassacres, 

* * + 
hbegvin- 


Let us repeal that we ourselves regretted at the 


ning that we accepted thy 


heavy part of the expenditure is ended and in the mean- 


responsibility for Irag, but the 


tine we have undoubledly become re sponsible for the 


people who have 
There 
us now. and that is to do what the League wishes us to de, 
think the 
isks of our poli ‘y are in themselves, or in “un immediate 


we shall 


unhappy put themsclyes under our 


charee, is only one safe and humane policy for 
and we do no! 


ereater than the 


risks of any other policy 
have the League on our side and shall be fairly entitled 
to look to it for help. If we jenore the League and 
abandon the Christians we shall have lost both our 
friends and ovr honour. Expericnee has shown over and 
over again that the worst pe sible policy in dealing with 


If we had 


I" stopped try ine to squeeze 


the Turks is to bareain with them cy nically, 
done that th x would have neve 


us. They have never felt an enduring rescntment 


noanst us for trving to save oppressed nunoritics and 


denouncing barbaritv. That is the way in Which they 
expect us to behave. 
+ % * * 
Wi heartily conwral leat th; Lea I 0 Is rapid 
' ui s a4] 


and eflicient work tn settling the incident between Greece 
Bulearia. Th 


manaeved, In the days 


¢ whole affair has been admirably 
before the Great War there 


was no knowing what might be the results of a Balkan 


and 
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squabble, for the Balkans were the chess-board of Russia 
Austria and Germany. The movement of an apparently 
unimportant pawn set all these great Powers glaring at one 
another. War on a large seale might at any moment boil 
up as the result of some insignificant encounter: and, 
of course, the Great War itself grew out of a Balkan 
incident. Now we have the League of Nations, and the 
important fact is that the League has not merely achieved 
an immediate settlement of the dispute between Grecee 
and Bulgaria, but has drawn up an award which ought to 
prevent such a dispute happening again. Of course, 
Greece is not pleased at losing her case and having to pay, 
but then no litigant in a law court who loses his case is 
pleased. The law court method between 


steadily being established, and that is what matters. 
* * * % 


nations is 


It is impossible to say what is going to happen 
in France and therefore it 


It is becoming common form for Finance Minister after 


is ro good prophesving. 


Finanee Minister to be dismissed as soon as he has pro- 
M. Loucheur, the last Minister to 
disappear, resigned with even a shorter shrift than that 
The Committee of the 
Chamber refused even to consider his plans. Nor did the 
Committee follow its usual course of offering some con 


duced his proposals. 


of his predecessors, binance 


structive criticism. This happened on Monday night. 
All Tuesday the crisis was acute. 
that day, as wasinevitable. M. Briand then arranged with 
the veteran M. Doumer to accepi the Ministry. It is 
believed that M. Doumer will try to raise the 
required for the immediate emergency mainly by indirect 
taxation. M. 
for a Finance Minister may possibly mean the beginnings 


M. Loucheur resigned on 


Money 
Briand’s action in turning to the Right 


of a new Sacred Union. 
oe xt ok a 

It is easy to say that faction must disappear in view of 
the dangerous position of France, but the Wanchester 
“even on this 
common eround a divergence has arisen.” When the 
members of the National Block demand a Sacred Union 
like that which saw France through the War they are 
really requiring Radicals to break with the Secialists and 
to rally to the National Block. The Radicals not unnatu- 
rally reply that, after all, they and the Socialists have a 
Why should strength politely 
* Th anvbhody is going to rally 


Guardian correspondent points out that 


majority in the Chamber. 
make place for weakness ? 
to anybody else.” say the Radicals in effect, “vou ought 
to rally tous. Itis the Lett that has the contidence of the 
country.” The most important thing at the moment ts 
that M. Briand should not be driven in desperation to 


resign. 
a ao * * 


Nashat Pasha, the contidential adviser of King Fuad of 
Egypt, bas resigned, and this, no doubt, is only another 
vay of saying that he has been dismissed at the suggestion 
of Lord Lloyd. 
times in Egypt, for Nashat Pasha was the power behind 
the Throne. It was he who really ruled. He had no use 
for the Constitution and foreed the King into a position 
of enmity towards all the political partics. Yet the King 
found it useful to have so strong an ally at hand, and is 
reported to have said that he would abdicate rather than 
part with Nashat Pasha. The Egyptian people, as a 
whole, have sorely needed support against the Palace. 
It would have been better if they had managed to tri- 
umph over the Palace of their own accord, but as they 
would not or could not do that the next best thing was 


that Lord Llovd should do it for them. 
. - * * * 


We may hope now for less complicated 


It is satisfactory that after six vears of argument the 
Egyptian and Italian Governments have come to an 


about Jarabub. Fgypt recognizes Italian 


agreement 


——— 


sovereignty over that oasis and in compensation Feypt 
receives a piece of territory west of the port of Sollum. 
It seems an execilent arrangement on which Ziwar 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, is to be congratulated, 
He has behaved courageously in the face of nich oppo- 
sition, factitious though it was. The Italians in Libya 
will now be more secure against raids from those Moslem 
Puritans of the the and Egypt ean 
develop her new territory as a very useful landing plac 
on the air route to Cairo, 
* * * 

The last published an interview 
with M. Tehitcherin who said that though the Soviet 
Government was quite ready to come to an arrangement 
with Great Britain, Russia was emphatically not prepared 
to enter the League. 


desert, Scnussi : 


Observer Sunday 


The League, he said, was pot 
“as at present constituted ~ a real instrument for peac 
As for the Loenrno Treaty he was sceptical about that 
too, 


~ Tt isa beginning,” he admitted — but a beginnine 


of what % He added that time alone could show what 
Great Britain and France meant by Locarno: he could 


When asked about dis 
armament he pointed out that after the War Russia 


only say that he was sceptical. 


was the first nation to advocate disarmament if 


* general 
disarmament ~ could be arranged. We fear that 
Rykoffs speech of long ago does not help us now. The 
Soviet has had plenty of invitations to discuss dis 
armamcnt since then and to take the best means ol 


doing soe, which ts discussion within the League of ations. 


But the Soviet has refused. Tb is now being ked o 
Or hy the Leaeue of Nations. 
* * 

Meanwhile the comments of the Sovict new paper, 
the Pravda, are by no means cneouraging. Tt ses that 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is convineed that he has * en- 
circled” Russia at Locarno. Tt adds, “but we ar 


encireling him and Great Britain itself with the labouring 
masses who will fight against all attempts to carry out 


the Locarno plans.” M. Tehitcherin is making t 
greatest possible mistake if he imagines that G: 
Britain and France want to isolate, or sterilize. or 
( neircle Russia. Nobody dreams of such ral thi . \\ 
are genuinely intent upon peace. In this count: 


and we believe also in France, the old hostility to havi 


any dealings with Russia has died away. We waut 
trade with her. We believe that contact with the ou! 
world is the quickest cure for all that we dislike in 4] 
Soviet régime. Some of the Sovict representatives. 
like M. Krassin, talk when they are abroad just lik 
comfortable bourgeois politicians which, we dare say, 
is What at heart they are. They scem to have parlod 
with their Communist dhisions. 
Ps * 4: 


Yet all the time Moscow pours out her plans for desir 
ing the present structure of society ino other nations 
Ut IIs . 
to spread disturbance and perversion in the Services 
and the Trade Unions of other countries. 
with two voices there is a curious parallelism to the way 


and proves that this is not mere talk by creating ~ 
In this speaking 


in which Russia was managed under the Tsars. ‘Thu 
agents of that unco-ordinated Emipire acted much as 
they pleased all over the world ; 
political coups were successful they received praise and 


when their nade pend nt 
support, but failures were disowned. The change from 
personal autocracy to Communist dictatorship scems to 
The 


real 


have brought litthe enough change of method, 
explanation, we suppose, lies in the Shay mind. 
* * * * 


The Official Gazette of the Philippine Islands recently 
published the text of a remarkable 
by the Governor-General, General Leonard Wood, to 
the Secretary of War in Washington, We have often 
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resrvetted the refusal of the United States to accept a 
mandate under the League, but here is proof that 
she has the old lessons before her eyes. She is learning 
the difficulties and perhaps is wise not yet to seck further 
experience. There is agitation in the Philippines for 
independence and Washington’s car is open to the wrong 
people. Ilow like General Wood’s words are to many a 
warning reecived here from expericneed British Officials 
in India !:— 

“1 sympathizo deeply with the desire of the Filipino people 
for independence but know they are not yet prepared to assume 
its responsibility, cither from the standpoint of instructed public 
opinion, pre paredness for defence. a common language or cconomic 
resources. ... To grant immediite independen would be a 
heartless betrayal of our trust ard result in handing over the twelve 
million people of these Islands to strife and disorder in the near 
future... . It would be a scrious blow to Western civilization 
and to the Christian effort in the Far East. . . . Th people aro 
contented and public order is excellent except for occasional 
clashes. « « « They do not realize that once we leave here we cannot 
return. . . . The responsibility rests squarely upon us to continue 
our work here until we ourselves are satisfied these poop are pro- 
pared to maintain an independent national existence.” 

i % * * 

On Monday Riza Khan, the capable General who has 
eoverned Persia for some time, was proclaimed Shah 
in place of the deposed sovereign. Ie has not taken long 
to make up his mind that he would rather found a 
dynasty than rule as President of a Republic. There is 
nothing to be said against his prefercnee; nearly all 
Oriental dynasties have been founded in this way. We 
sincerely hope that under his strong hands Persia will 
cnjoy s& great revival. 

x ” * %: 

The Trish ree State Government lias suceceded in 
gectting an ample vote for the Boundary Pact. The 
threatened fusion between the Republicans and the 
Labour group has so far come to nething. The Repub- 
licans would not have taken their seats in any case, 
but such a fusion might have been most embarrassing 
to the Free State. Sir James Craig on Friday. Dec miber 
11th, said that he rejoiced in the settlement not only 
for its own sake but because the slwns of the times were 
iourable to a removal of the Customs barricr between 
North and South. “ That would be worth all the pacts and 
treaties ever signed.” Mr. Stephen Gwynn in his Irish 


notes in the Observer last Sunday made a very eenerous 


Imission which we must give ourselves the pleasure 


He referred to Captain Redmond’s explan- 
vote for the Boundary Pact, 


ol quoting. 
ation of why he could not 
namely, that he could not 
“partition” which the Nationalist Party had always re- 
pudiated.”’ Mr. Gwynn adds, “He is quite right. 
We did. And that is the ereal mistake we made. Tf 
we had insisted on saving to Ulster, *‘ Very well, take 
come in when vou like,” Treland would 


‘accept responsibility for the 


your own tim 
be ‘ better place to-dav.” 


’ 


*K e 


We have written in our second leading article about the 
miuteh abused circular lately issued from the Board of 
Mducation by Lord Eustace Perey. In our opinion 
the cireular has been considerably misrepresented owing 
to the 
The veal issue is whether the pereentage grant to the 

lucation authorities is to be retained or whether there 


unfortunate manner in which it is expressed. 


is Lo be a block grant. There is a good deal to be said 
on both sides, and we do not care to place one system 
definitely above the other until we have more information 
til, for example, Lord Meston’s Committee has 
ried. On the whole, however, we incline to the block 

which Lord Eustace Perey advocates as giving 


wu truer freedom to local authorities and being more 
For economy in the truc sense we ccrtainly 


’ 


want though we do not erudge a penny t 


economical. 
7? 


at as st 


spent on education. The whole subject has yct to be 
thrashed out and we hope that Lord Meston’s Report 
will be available in time. 

% * * * 

On Thursday, December 10th, Mr. Churchill made a 
statement on the coal industry and confessed that the 
subsidy had been unexpectedly expensive. There had 
been two terribly bad months—June and August — 
which had been only partly atoned for by July, which 
was an artificially good month. Since then the mining 
industry had been better, 
not help the Exchequer, which had to pay to a larger 


number of men a subsidy calculated on the bad months. 


but this, paradoxically, did 


raining our markets but were 


According to a Whitte 


At present we were 
doing SO by selling coal at a loss. 
Paper published last week ¢] 

the end of April will probably be about £21,000,000, 
We always held that the subsidy could not be avoided, 


and we are gratified to see that at least one good result 


ic subsidy required up to 


is an improvement in the state of fecling among Labour 
men. Mr. Hartshorn in the debate frankly confessed 
Mr. Warne, 


appealed for a spirit of accom- 


his desire for a friendly settlement in May. 
another Labour membe1 
modation on beth sides. 
Mr. Walsh, said that he thought “* the worst was over. 
These are got d sie@ns, 


% cg * * 


Yet another Labow speake r, 


’ 


The London County Council on Tuesday rejected the 
proposal to ask the Government to set up a Technical 
Commission of Inquiry into the proposed underpinning 
of Waterloo 
reconstruction of the bridge was then carried by 82 
votes to 82, Mr. R. C. Norman, Chairman of the Bridges 
Sub-Committee, who was formerly in favour of rebuilding, 
Technical Com- 


jridee, An amendment in favour of the 


appealed strongly for the Government 


mission, Perhaps thie Cyt lion will be raised in Parlia- 
ment as the final court of appeal, but we suspect that 
settled. Although we reflect with 
deprived 
of Rennie’s magnificent bride we have never been 
who think that this 

artislic or se ntimental, A bridge 

aust pr rform the tunction of a bridge. If the decision 
that Waterloo Bridge must co holds good there will be 


not somuch an invitation to fears as a challenge to the 


{he matter is nov 


sorrow upon What London will be like when 


able to gO the whole wav with those 


rise? oe 
issue is exclusivels 


architectural genius of our dav. Post rity wiil judge 
us by what we put in place of Waterloo Bridye. We 
qual to this ere: 


must think more of being at occasion 


than of anything clse. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister has hinted that if the British 
film industry cannot decide what to do he will produce 
a plan for helping the indtstry by imposing a quota 


of British films on the cinemas. We are among those 
who earnestly desire the British film industry to be 
prosperous, but we should preter almost any other method 
of helping than that of forcing on an unwilling public 
something which does not justify its presence on its 
merits. We look upon a film as a work of art—or at 
all events as something which ought to be a work of art. 
The time has undoubtedly come for the British film 
industry to make a great cffort. But it must do some- 


thing better than obtain success by privilege and not by 
merit, 
+ * % + 


Sank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per nt. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003 ; on Thursday week 1007; a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 853; on Thursday 
week 86; a year ago 893, Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 743; on Thursday week 743; a year ago 


§ 
‘ ,? 
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OF THE DAY 


DANGER IN FRANCE 


TOPICS 
THE 


_ perils which beset a nation that refuses to put 

its hand in its pocket and pay its biils have reached 
a very dramatic stage in France. There is 
talk about ending the Parliamentary system, about 
finding men who “ know how to rule ” and, above all and 
most naturally of all (for the ery in such circumstances 
is gencrally for “a Man”), about a dictatorship. The 
French have always been much more apt than Englishmen 
toblame the rulers asaclass. The reason is probably because 
they are more suspicious, or, to put it in a different and 
rather more agreeable way, because their habits and talents 
dispose them to an imaginative political thinking which 
is beyond the range of British phlegm. “ There’s nothing 
either right or wrong but thinking makes it so ”’—and 
Frenchmen’s thoughts will supply all, and more than, 
the evidence they need that somebody or something 
they dislike is wrong. Englishmen have frequently laid 
the blame on individuals, and they have also laid the blame 
on systems, but they have never laid the blame on a whele 
class as incompetent in method and dishonest in intention. 
In France, as we know, “ We are betrayed!” long ago 
became almost a traditional cry. 


ominous 


This time it is not the gencrals but the whole class 
of deputics who are said to be betraying the nation. 
We hold no brief for the deputies, but we think that they 
are being a little hardly used. The truth is that they are 
neither better nor worse than they have been for a long 
time. As most of them are poor men it is no doubt true 
that they are extremely anxious to remain deputies ; 
and, particularly in these very hard times, they are under 
particularly in these very hard times they are under 
Parliamentary salaries, meanwhile dressing up a personal 
motive to look like a patriotic or high political one. 
Nobody under such conditions could search a deputy’s 
heart and determine justly what is strong or weak 
in it and what good or bad. The deputy probably docs 
not know that himself. If we search for the truth that 
lics on the surface, and we are not coneerned to do 
more than that, we should say that the long-established 
refusal of the French people to tolerate adequate direct 
taxation is the only explanation that is needed of the 
present distress, 

Time, that great ironist, has added to her mighty 
paradoxes by making the present crisis in France a 
complete reversal in form of the taxation troubles which 
brought about the French Revolution. At the end of 
the cighteenth century the workers on the land paid 80 
per cent. of their earnings, and it was their grievances 
under seignorial oppression that fired the revolutionary 
spirit. Now all that is changed. It is the peasants who 
come off easily under modern taxation and the lower 
middle classes, containing a much larger element of snzall 
independent persons than in England, who are groaning 
under the taxes that are successfully collected. The 
illuminating Paris correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian points out that the annual income of French 

lis 
annual net profit for the purpose of taxation is officially 
put atone and a-half milliards, yet the yield ia taxation isa 
miserable forty-three millions of frances. The wages and 
salaries of clerks and workmen, on the other hand, amount 
to only ten milliards, yet these people pay to the Treasury 
nearly 245 millions of franes. One hardly ever hears 
such things mentioned in the Chamber or the Senate--- 
and the Senate powerfully represents the interests of 


sriculiure is estimated at sixty milliards of francs. 
ag 5 


—— 


the peasantry. It is usually the Senate, of course, that 
puts its foot down most heavily upon financial reforn), 

The average Englishman asks with astonishment, 
and he may well do so, why the Income Tax law — 
Income Tax being the most easily collected and the most 
just of all taxes, painful though it be—is not enforeed jn 
France. The French Income Tax is severe in theory. 
but in practice it is extremely indulgent. There is whole. 
sale evasion. The Manchester Guardian correspondent 
says that if the tax were strictly applied it would yield 
£300,000,600 instead of the £60,000,000 which it nov 
yields. 

A month ago M. Painlevé estimated that the deficit 
in the Budget was £30,000,000. To-day it is said ta 
be nearly £50,000,000. There have been supplementary 
estimates for the wars in Moscow and Svria, and these 
account for a considerable part of the increase; but 
there are other reasons. Whenever there is inflation 
there is a consequent rise in prices, and all the Ciy i! 
Servants demand and reecive a corresponding inercis: 
of salary. Again, fresh borrowing from the Bank of 
France causes an increase in the cost of the Debt sei 
Thus inflation, while it partly, but only for a short tim 
gets over a difliculty, soon aggravates the troubles it 
was designed to mect. It makes higher expenditur 
than ever necessary and the frane continually falls in 
sympathy and, one might also say, in protest. M, 
Loucheur, M. Briand’s Minister of Finance, has introduce 
simultaneously no fewer than seven Finance Bills, and 
the situation when we write is that all the Bills hav 
been turned down by the Finance Commiitee. MM. 
Loucheur has resigned. 
which the last borrowing was suflicient is running out, 

The anxiety throughout France is indicated by 
multiplicity of new movements, mostly hot-headed, and 
of fantastical expedients for saving France by any other 
means than by mecting the bill in the ordinary way. 
We hear of a new wnion sacrée, of socictics of young 
Fascists, of a Committee of Public Safety, of substituting 
* business men” for the politicians, and so on. Among 
mad politica! ideas one of the maddest 
men can suddenly take over Parliamentary and depart- 
mental work and do it well. Behind all these proposals 
is the tendency to believe in “a Man ”— if only a man 
eou'd be found. Of course, it is true that the need offen 
reveals the right person, but so far as one can see at present 
there is no Man in sight. There is no one who could 
perform the equivalent of Thiers’ famous role of 
coming the scruples ” 
feat of becoming the “ Man ” himself and persuading his 
countrymen to swallow the lIeck and make the 
possible deal with Bismarck in 1871. 

“Get rid of the State monopolies!” ery the nostrum- 
mongers. “ Sell them for vast sums to private speculatoi 
and we shall tide over our difliculties without iniquitous 
direct taxation. Sell the telephones! Sell the railways ! 
Scll the tobacco monopoly!” We do noi know how it 
will all end, but it is certain that France must quickly 
conscnt to tax herself with severity if the frane is not to 
imitate the mark and the rouble and take wings to 
itsclf. Too long France has maintained the illusion 
that because trade (helped immediately though it was 
by inflation) was good, and unemployment was non- 
existent, all would yet be well and the Furics of Finance 
could somehow be pilacated. 





Meanwhile the short period for 


21 
the 


is that business 


ce 
OVCY- 


of Louis Philippe, or of his greater 


only 











Before going on their holidays readers are adviscd to place an order 
for the Sercraror. The journal will be forwarded to any addicss 
at the following rates: One Month, 2s. 6d.; Two Months, 5s. ; 
Three Months, 7s. 6d.—The Publisher, the Sprcratror, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLITICS 
FEXMIE circular in regard to grants and other matters 
| which has been sent to Local Education Authorities 
by the Minister, and received with dismay, though we 
see points to regret in it, is net, after all, really 
a matter for panic. Lord Eustace Percy has made 
jt clear that the circular was for consideration by the local 


guthoritics. Portions of it express a policy which has been 
prepared by his Department to remedy faults that 
have emerged from the experience of working present 
methods. These Lord Eustace evidently means to put 
through, but details may be modified after the frank and 


li ly ful discussion that we hope to sec, 


a ; — 
The important change proposed in financial adminis- 


tration is that the “ pereentage’’ grants should be 
replaced by “block” grants. Under the percentage 
system a great deal of the expenditure desired by local 


| 
d 
suthorities and approved by the Board has been halved 


’ ‘ 


Phe Board gives its approval 


and taxes, 


cc eg ae ] ” 


saving, “if you raise half the cost, we will supply therest. 
Qn the whole this method has been a stimulus to 
spending, as some would say with regret ; to progress, as 
others would say with satisfaction. This method has 


rked well. 


1 Authorities have known that they bear 
hall the responsibility of paying for their proposals, 
snd yet the national responsibility for education has 
been rveeognized and the national Treasury has done 
much to equalize the burdens between rich and 
poor localities. As for those who pay, the differenee 
between paying out of one pocket or the other, rates 
or taxes, is not so serious as it appears in the Council 
chamber where the reporter of the local paper is busily 
writing for its ratepaying readers. Since the block grants 
sre to be fixed as 99 per cent. of the recent percentage 
grants, we cannot flog up much resentment at the sum 
transferred from taxes to rates, The control achieved by 
he Board in return for grants is penetrating enough. 
Pic Board admits, with regret we do not share, that control 
fuils to be complete even under the percentage system, 
if the Board resiens itself to still less control under a 
block system, we have no objection to it on that score. 
The objection that has been almost unanimously raised 
avainst the circular is connected with the principal item 
of annual expenditure, the teachers’ salaries. Here there 
is no real excuse for making trouble, because all parties 
ie morally bound to observe the “* Burnham” scales, 
Nhe local authorities have ca rly pointed out that they 
adopted Lord Burnhani’s settlement 
the present grants system is not altered to their prejudice.” 
Lord Eustace has said that the Board has no intention of 


upsetting the settlement and, further, that “ the continued 


‘ 


‘on condition that 


payin nt of the seales adopted by the authorities as a 
” 


result of that settlement will be a condition of grant. 
‘The parties, therefore, should casily come to an agree- 
ment on a matter in which, fundamentally, they are 
already at one. Lord Eustace has only to assure the 
puthorities that there is no hidden device of the Board to 
riddle the authorities with extra expenditure in other 
directions if amore of the Board’s vrants will have to go 
to salaries. II 


fali slightly under the seale, the Board will actually lose 


serts that, since the salaries are due to 


me expected advantage. Whatever happens, the 
salaries Should not be touched. In the past the teaching 
profession in this country has not received anything like 
the respect due to it. And salaries are a rough measure 
o public respce . 

Tiere is more to be said on both sides, but we do not 
want to obseure what should be the real basis of discus- 
Chere are in the cireular other points on which 


promises of provision for 


we cannot now comment, vaguc 


capital expenditure when the Treasury has a superfluity, 
and of provision for technical education. There is also 
the proposal to cut down by 30s, the grant for each child 
under five years. The Board disclaims any intention of 
raising the age of entry, and we are not sure what the 
authorities are expected to make of this cut. It is the one 
definite withdrawal of money proposed, but so far it has 
caused little outery. The only hint Lord Eustace has 
given is that he contemplates part-time attendance of 
If the idea is that children will be en- 


ed now, and p rhaps ¢ ynpelled later, to stay BY yond 


these infants. 
eourn 


‘° : 1 ] } ate" . . ' P 
fourteen at school, theugh accommodation is not vel pro- 


1. 


vided, we sh rit nol b > Sorry to see the le CeSssary space 
made by limiting the infants’ places. It would be « sp ‘| illy 
well justified while “leavers,” boys at any rate, cannot 
find employment. The numerous projected Central 
Schools for children picks d out of the elementary scho Is 
ready yet 
limit for 


and intending to stay beyon | fourteen are not 
for their useful function of extending the age 
voluntary scholars and eiving, in the jargon of cduca- 
tionists, a vocational bias te the curriculum, Everyone 
who coes in and out of our infant schools sees that the 


youngest classes are nurseries rather than schools. On the 
whole it is at present worse to turn beys into the streets 


at fourteen than to keep children of four at home. Many 
of these babies benefit materially at school. Many 


S 
mothers, through fault or misfortune, are not competent 
to bring up their infants so well as an unmarried teacher 
who has won certificates in quite different directions. But 
others would be better at home, and if by a compromise 
half could attend in the morning and half in the afternoon, 
there would be no great loss, and places could be found for 
older scholars. 

There is no member of the Cabinet better placed than 
Lord Eustace Percy at the Board of Education, but our 
one fear is lest such an able and energetic worker may 
show too authoritarian a spirit and too little patience 
with the local authorities, mainly disinterested and 
public-spirited partners with the Board. 
of his circular he says that “ the block grant system will 


In defence 


really give local authorities the freedom they were 
intended to have under the Act of 1902, but which they 
have never yet had in practice.” We do not know what 
details he had in mind, but we believe that a wise use of 
block grants might well lead to greater freedom of the 
local authorities, and we should heartily weleome that. 
The ideal If.M.I. is not the one who is always trying in a 
bureaucratic spirit to stercotype our schools according to 
every jot and tittle of the Board’s Circulars, but the one 
who sees that the tax-payers’ moncy is well and efliciently 
spent and encourages, as some few do, originality in a 
teacher when it deserves approval. As education passes 
more and more into the hands of the State, this stereotyp- 
ing process grows more and more constrictive, and, as we 
know, the whole tendency is towards the needs of clerical 
and urban life. That is the most obvious constriction 
among many. Professor Flinders Petrie, who, having 
sifted the experience of the ages, often produces most apt 
criticisms of life to-day, wrote an admirable letter on this 
subj ct in the J'imes, of Friday, December 11th. Plainly 
some children should be carly trained for country life ; yet 
the dilliculties in the way of local authorities, managers 
and teachers in giving such training are immense. One 
imagines the day when, instead of peopling the Colonies 
with agriculturists we shall, like France, be secking 


aliens to people our own country side, We urge 
the local authorities in their forthcoming discussions 
with the Board to concentrate on seeking the further 
freedom held out to them, and then boldly to use it. 
As the price of wisdom is above rubies, so is this 


freedom to be valued above grants, block or percentage, 
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WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By New MemeBer, 


PEXULE safeguarding duties have turned the House into 
] a kind of protracted nightmare. If the Govern- 
ment has any desire to safeguard the sanity of private 
members, it must cither cease to bring in these duties, or 
do it in another way. It is bad cnough to have to listen 
onee to the chieftains of the Board of Trade endeavouring 
to explain the motives by which they are actuated and 
the economic principles which guide them, As a thrice- 
nightly performance it becomes most exhausting and 


THE 
4 


wearing to the nerves. 

So far as the Opposition is concerned, Mr. Runciman’s 
usual speech about congestion at the ports is excellent in 
its way, but does not bear repeating eight times ; nor 
do Mr. Alexander's investigations in Sheflicld over the 
week-end enable him to introduce many variations on his 
theme—a desperate one in any case. Even Captain 
Benn is beginning to pall, which shows the state we have 
reached. The genial smiles of Mr. Perey Harris and Mr. 
Trevelyan Thomson no longer warm the hearts of those 
Clearly it is time the session 
minor 


who sit opposite them. 
ended. An unfortunate 
combined to warp the minds of honourable members. 
Not. however, the mind of Lord Hugh Cecil, whose little 
Jeeture, “ Economics Made Easy,” for the benefit of the 
President of the Board of Trade was perfect of its kind. 
But certainly the mind of Mr. Austin Hopkinson, to whose 
jaundiced eye the sole object of the duties is to enable 


series of events have 


* share-pushing sharks ” to unload their bogus wares 
For this purpose, Mr. Hopkinson 
considered that twelve months was an ample period, 


upon a guileless public. 


The production of lethal weapons in the chamber, to 
the evident alarm of Captain Crookshank, and some 
remarks by Mr, Jack Jones in his more mellow strain, were 
the only heartening episodes in an otherwise black week. 

The debate on Rosyth and Pembroke dockyards re- 
vealed Mr. Lloyd George in his happiest vein. He drew 
an affecting picture of all the Welsh farmers, with their 
agricultural labourers, climbing to the top of the (not 
very high) Welsh hills, where they can look “ yearningly 
at the sea, which “ fascinates ~ them, and where they ean 
wateh the “steamers and the sailing ships passing to and 
fro.” The reduction of Pembroke dockyard is apparently 
going to stop all this, to the evident advantage of Welsh 
agriculture. The dockyard members spoke for several 
hours, but Mr. Bridgeman had no difficulty in convincing 
the House of his case. 

The Liberals had put down Mosul for discussion on 
Thursday, but some of their consciences were affronted 
by the massacre disclosures, and so they asked for a 
postponement of the debate. This was unfortunate for 
them, as they had planned a hot attack on the Govern- 
I am 
informed that one of their leaders, displaying a most 


ment’s extravagant and chauyinistic proclivitics. 


understandable chagrin, referred to the recent displays ot 
Turkish exuberance in Mosul as “ 

The only remaining debates of interest will therefore 
deal with education and housing. Lord Eustace Perey’s 
now notorious circular has been the target for a vast 
amount of ill-informed criticism. It is certainly a tactless 
and ill-judged effusion. With its quite 
ferences to children under five, and to “ decisions * of 
the Board which cannot possibly have been taken, it has 
ereated a most unfortunate impression. The fact remains 
that the principle of the block grant is iniinitely sounder 
It has been applied in 

And under the new 


system local authorities will have far greater freedom in 


most inopportune.” 


unnecessary re- 


than that of the percentage grant. 
Scotland with conspicuous suceess. 


the carrying out of their designs. 


AGRICULTURE AS A SCIENCE 
FPNMIE Report of the Development Commissioners for the 

year ending March 31st, 1925, has recently been 
issued. This Commission is curiously named, for its 
work is not concerned, as one might think, with general 
schemes of “ national development.” Nine-tenths of its 
activities are directed to two objects: first, scientific 
research into the problems of agriculture, and secondly 
the application, by propaganda and education, of the 
practical results of these researches, 

Last year the Development Commissioners spent just 
over £400,000 on agricultural education and research, 
They point out that, including grants from the other 
authorities which deal with the matter, three-quarters of 
a million was spent on this work. This sum, we are told, 
represents about one-quarter of one per cent. of the 
annual value of the country’s agricultural output. That 
certainly does not seem to be, as the Commissioners put 
it, an excessive “ insurance premium ” against stagnation 
in the industry. They point out that 
bound to be slower than that which is possible in one or 
other of the great mechanical industries, for agriculture 
deals with living organisms which we do not know how to 
control as we control machines. ‘* Within the lives of 
individuals there can, for example, be no such improve- 
ments in agriculture as the perfecting of the internal 
combustion engine has made possible in transport. 


progress IS 


In an 
industry governed by the seasons other standards of 
time must be chosen, and tests of progress must apply 
to long periods.” 

The that 
invested in the development of agriculture may well 
prove our salvation in the future. They suggest that the 
whole balance of our national economy is changing : 


Commissioners go on to suggest money 


* For many years past the trade of this country resulted in a 
Jarge export surplus, and during the past half century agricul- 
turists have gradually adapted their industry to the requirements 
of a rich exporting nation. But our trade balance has fallen 
rapidly since the War. There is now no large surplus of exports, 
and if this position continues, changes in eur agricuiture will again 
be required to meet the altered circumstances. If we 
the War years, the agricultural changes of the period 1875 1925 
have in the mein taken the form of restricting output ; 
that is, as measured in terms of quantity of food ; and the process 
has been carried out by laying the Jeast productive land down to 
erass. There are now indications that several of the 
other great industries are approaching a period like that ints 
which agricuiture entered fifty years ago, and if unfortunately 
economic causes force on these other industries a remedy of the 
kind adopted on the land, and in our mines, workshops and ship- 
building yards there occur changes similar in their effeet upon 
output and employment to the changes which have taken place 
on our farms, it can hardly be doubted that within the next fifty 
years agriculturists will be called upon to reverse the inovement 
of 1875 1925, and, with this object, to diseover and apply new 
methods,” 


SF 
ence 


out puf, 


eountry s 


The balance between industrial and agricultural produce 
is recognized as a fundamental problem of our economics. 
The Commissioners really suggest that a given quantity 
of foodstuffs will in the future be exchanged for a larger 
quantity than formerly of mechanically made articles. 
This would mean that in the past the opening up of the 
vast new lands of the New World and of the Antipodes 
had increased agricultural production so rapidly as more 
than to offset the gigantic increase in industrial production 
due to scientific invention. Therefore, as the Comimis- 
sioners say, since 1875 the economic balance has becn 
tilted against the agriculturist, who has had to exchange 
a comparatively large amount of his product for a com- 
paratively small amount of machine-made goods. But 
now that there are few new cornlands to develop it 
seems probable that mechanical production, which is 
still increasing with great rapidity, will outstrip the 
production of foodstuffs and will, 
comparative searcity of them, and will so. stimulate 
agriculture to renewed activity. 


therefore, cause a 
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The Commissioners have, perhaps necessarily, looked 
at this problem from a somewhat narrowly national 
standpoint. It is essentially, however, a problem of 
world trade and world production. Their conclusion that 
British agriculture amongst others may very likely find 
itself called on, somewhat suddenly, to increase its pro- 
duction is, of course, very important. If their prediction 
comes true every peuny which we spend on agricultural 
rescarch and education will have been well spent. 

Unfortunately we have little space to speak of the 
actual activities of the Development Commission. They 
do not pretend that these activities have as yct greatly 
raised the general level of cultivation throughout the 
country, but they retort neatly on the carping poli- 
tician :—“* Just as the framing of an agricultural policy 
satisfactory to the nation as a whole is such a diflicult 
matter that it has overtaxed the resourees of our public 
men, so the translation of new knowledge into successful 
agricultural practice presents, to those faced with it, a 
very complex problem.” They hope rather to work by 
the method of encouraging a new race of “ Agricultural 
Tmprovers.”” They remind us how the great “ Improvers ” 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, men like 
Townshend (a mediocre statesman, but a genius in the 
turnip field), Bakewell, Coke and Lawes raised the 
whole level of our agriculture. So to-day the Commis- 
sioners hope that the Research Institutes, Experimental 
Stations, County Organizers and Lectures, &e., will get 
in touch with the potential “ Improver.” The farmer of 
enterprise and initiative will first apply the modern 
seicntifie method to his own fields and, by his successful 
example, will raisc the standard of cultivation in his whole 
district. 

One practicn! suggestion which the Commissioncrs make 
should be specially noted. They suggest that landowners, 
othe r eircumstiance s being equal, should vIVe preference 
to applicants for holdings “ who have endeavoured to fit 
themselves for work on the land by taking a college 
training.” We heartily commend this Report. published 
hy the Station ry Oflice at 8s. 6d... to everyone who is 
interested in the 
much unpretentious good work is being done throughout 


agricultural problem. Tt shows how 


the country. 
MOROCCO 
By The Rt. Won. Sir Cinces Hlowitousn, 


raxviikh veil which the French and Spanish authorities 
| have drawn across events in Morocco conceals 
a oreadla of mineled shams and. stern realities. The 
Sultan’s territories are, like Ancient Gaul, divided into 
three parts, rach of which is in facet something other than 
it pretends tobe. The caclave of Tangier, international- 
ized by the Declaration of 1904 which was itself confirmed 
by the Act of Algeciras in 1906, should be controlled by 
representatives of all the thirteen Powers whose nationals 
are resident in the city. As a matter of fact only three 
of the signatories have ratified the subsequent agreement 
of 1922. and in order to obtain the necessary quorum 
required to legalize certain of the ordinances of the 
Legislative Assembly, that body has to assume the 
presence of representatives, who are not and may not 
he present, and whose nationals cannot, therefore, be 
hound by the regulations thus enacted. The situation is 
only to be done full justice to by the pen of a Lewis 
Carroll or a Gilbert. 

Again, over the rest of Morocco the Sultan is suzerain 
and ail enactments run in his name. Yet, in fact, he is 
confined by the French Resident to the neighbourhood 
ef Marakesh, and the French military authorities enlist 
for him in the Moroccan forces American and Rumanian 


The Sultan, 
perhaps prudently, has not vet expressed his full apprecia- 
tion of such international cfforts against native patriots. 
As these alien heroes have now been disbanded in Paris, 
he will probably remain silent. 

Yet, again, the greater portion of the zone assigned 
to Spain to administer is within the limits of the Riff, 
But in this, and in the adjoining country of the Jebalas, 
no person would be so much iu danger as a Spauish oflicial, 


airmen who bomb his Riilian subjects. 


and no authority would be so disregarded as a pronownce- 
ment of the Spanish Government. In these highlands the 
only law which counts is that given by Abd-el-Krim, who 
is the one definite result of the war which for twenty 
vears Spain has waged against the Riflis and their allies. 
The son of a petty notable, in that period he has imposed 
by his courage and his talents, his unlimited personal 
authority on an agglomeration of independent, turbulent, 
yet traditionally patriotic clans. It is even possible, 
so successful and fortunate has he been, that this authority 
would survive a declaration of peace and autonomy, and 
that for the first time the Riflis might recognize a chosen 
centralizing ruler. 

Tt is extraordinarily dillicult: for anyone, even for 
those who like myself have been in the Riff. to understand 
how a local gucrrilla force of some 20.000 to 80,000 actual 
combatants can sustain, and cithee wholly or partially 
repel, the attack of two Muropean armies, of which one 
at least is in the front rank, and whose wnited forces 
When carly in last 


Septemibs rv Maréehal Pétain, the head of the active army, 


must number over 250.000 men. 


took the field to recover for France her lost territory and 
her shaken reputation, he commenced operations with 
sone thineove B0.000 Kur Ca at 1 120.000 native brooms, 
The Spanish leader, the Estella, oflicially 
| 


he Spanish landing at Alhucemas, 


Marquis dle 
declared shortly after t 
that he was proud to have been in command of an armada 
of 100,000 inen and 100 ships. There is some detailed 

Abd-el-ikrim 


estimated the forces actually in the field geainst him at 


confirmation of these figures. publicly 
200,000 men and his own force at 25,000. 

When on September 1th the French moved northwards 
in two columas, correspondents in Paris estimated a 
strength of 50,000 for cach column. The Spaniards 
besides the forces at Ceuta. Tetuan, and Melilla, had 
12,000 to 16,000 men at Alhucemas Bay. and a further 
force at Cebadilla, and perhaps at Quillites. Whatever 
the actual disparity of numbers, which cinnot be put at 
less than seven or cight to one, the fact remains that in 
an area strictly limited in size, a native force of vastly 
inferior strength, and composed of infantry supported 
by the most meagre artillery has held up two great armies, 
directed and led by some of the best soldiers in Europe 
and freely supplied with all the auxiliary services of 
tanks, aeroplanes, and artillery which complete the 
equipment of a modern army. 

There were, no doubt, some political and natural 
factors on the side of the Riflis. The prestige of the 
French and Spanish Government and armies demanded 
imperatively an early victory, and therefore an immediate 
campaign, The time within which the latter could be 
conducted, or the former snatched, was confined to the 
sixor seven weeks between the cnds of August and October, 
during the first two weeks of which the heat would be 
tropical, and during the last two weeks the rain would be 
torrential, As the weather came up to expectation, the 
results were according to plan, but of the Riflis and not 
of the Allics. On paper the Franco-Spanish plan of 
campaign was simple, sound and certain of success. A 
hundred thousand French troops, led by distinguished 
commanders who had proved their worth in the Great 
War, preceded by aeroplanes, flanked by an abundant 
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cavalry, and supported by an adequate and_ skilled 
artillery, were to move northwards from Fez and Taza 
in two columns. The objective on the west was Sheshuan 
via Biban, and on the east was Tafersit via Taunat and 
Kiffane, with Dar Druis and the Kert valley. When the 
objectives were reached, French would be in touch with 
Spanish forces, who moving up from the Mediterranean 
by way of Tetuan from the west, and Melilla and 
Alhucemas on the east, would combine in shutting off the 
Riffis and their Allies from northern supplics of munitions 
and southern supplies of feod. Disunion would follow 
fast on military disaster, the Riffi-Jebala confederation 
would fall to pieecs, and while peace could be made at 
leisure, political and military laurcls could be distributed 
at oneec. 

The plan being simple and perhaps obvious, it became 
a matter of gossip in the bazaars of Tangier, and on 
September 7, the Rif forces collected round Tetuan to 
prevent Spanish forces thereabouts from assisting the 
Spanish landing at Alhucemas on September 9. On 
this latter date the Spaniards landed at Cebadilla and 
Morro Nuevo, but not at Quillates, whence General Perez 
was deflected to Tetuan. The landing required and was 
effected with skill and courage, and after considerable 
delay the whole foree invelved, some 14,000 men, has 
established an entrenched camp, which they seem to intend 
permanently to occupy. But the camp appears to be 
not more than two or three miles from the shore, sur- 
rounded by Rifli levies, and unable to provide a force 
cither to hold, if as is doubtful they ever reached, Ajdir, 
or to relieve Tetuan from a daily bombardment. Flushed 
with the success of the landing, the Marquis de Estella, 
the General in Chief in Morocco, telegraphed to the 
Spanish Direetory of which he is the political head, 
congratulating the King, the Government, and the 
Nation on the results attained. No mention was made 
of casualties, but I personally, being in Spain, noticed 
the despatch of reinforcements on the following day. 
There has been, therefore, obviously, no possibility of a 
junction of forces at Sheshuan with their allies. 

it is necessary to recall that in 1923-4 the French 
northern border was defined as being * the heights which 
commanded the Ouergha.” To achieve these they had to 
advance across that river and its adjacent plain to the 
mountains of the Riff, and in 1924-5 were driven back by 
Abd-el-Krim with the loss of some 70 posts, many men, and 
much material, toa line south of the Guergha. OnSeptem- 
ber 11. having already rebuilt or extended their road systein, 
and recaptured the territory and allegiance of certain 
refractory tribes, the French moved to the north of Fez, 
and after sharp fighting cleared the important position 
of Biban, and on their eastern Nlank, starting from Taunat 
and Ain-Acha moved along the upper Ouergha. Great 
offensive movements by the combined Spanish and 
French forees were outlined by the French Press, and 
accepted as probable by the English Press, but as the 
Times correspondent reported at the time, the tribesmen 
were not broken. By September 17, the French front 
of 40 miles was consolidated, and though isolated parties 
of cavalry may have momentarily established contact 
the joint movement has been abandoned, and a terri- 
torial gain of some 8-10 miles in depth along the limited 
front mentioned is all that can be claimed as a result of 
setting a quarter of a million men in motion. Even this 
meagre result is put in question by the Rifli claim in 
November that at least half of the re-established French 


josts have been again abandoned, while it is certain that 
] ' 


the Spanish cannot prevent a bombardment of Tetuan 
whenever the Riffi artillery choose that target at which 
to practise. That there is great probability of the truth 
of this claim is shown by the undoubted fact that the 


French authorities have assisted or connived at the \ isit 
of an Englishman to the Riffi headquarters. Other 
visitors have also reached the same locality, and if the 
Rifli leader is a statesman as well as a strategist, he will 
take a great opportunity to outline terms which ean be 
accepted in permanent settlement of both French and 
Spanish relations. Nominal religious subordination and 
real political autonomy are easily reconcilable proposi- 
tions. A French stabilization at the southern bank of the 
Oucrgha should satisfy the honour and the needs of hot) 
parties. Mining and commercial concessions play a 
subterranean part in the tragedy, and if only some of the 
actors at Geneva would suggest intervention in an essen- 
tially international situation, even the financial issues 
might be settled satisfactorily. None of the three 
combatants has time, men or money to spare in further 
strife. 


OPERA—IF YOU WILL 
] ATELY there has been so much ineffectual talk 

4 about establishing English opera “* on a permanent 
basis ” that one is tempted to let the subject rest. After 
all, if the whole country is hungering for this kind of 
entertainment, as the advocates of National Opera declare, 
then, sooner or later, the thing is bound to come. 
We are not so poor in musical resource that we cannot 
supply opera, and, this assured, the problem dwindles 
into a matter of elementary economics and may be left 
to right itself. Unfortunately, the question has none 
of this delightful simplicity. There is certainly an 
active opera-going public in all our large cities, and 
perhaps this will eventually absorb the inactive opera- 
listening public created by broadeasting, but if adverse 
balance-sheets and small audiences mean anything, then 
our present meagre supply of opera more than mects 
the existing demand. This is a serious defection on 
the part of a nation that wants more opera, and it is 
not without precedent. For two centuries well-meaning 
people have squandered their energies and their money 
on this same white elephant—a_ permanent Enelish 
opera—and always they have met failure and often 
ruin. OF course, social conditions have chaneed and 
most of these experiences are irrelevant to-day, bul 
between Herr Rosa’s abortive ventures in the “seventies 
and the disastrous end to Sit Thomas Beechan’s work 
there is disecrnible only a small orowth in public interest, 
an iota of change in our historical attitude of indiffer 
to Grand Opera. 

Obviously an opera public must exist before this 
dream of a national art can come truc. The Promcnac: 
Concerts of to-day would be futile without the arduous 
thirty years of preparation, of tilillating the pub 
ear and then subtly leading it on to better things, t! 
years of intensive education, which lie behind Sir [kk ney 
Wood's achievement. Generally, our miusical — tasi 
has improved, not so much as a nation, but amazingls 
among people susceptible to cultivation. The counterpart 
of the old oratorio publie now gocs to hear Becthoven 
Choral Symphony and the Passions of Bach. Better 
music is taught mn schools and the standard of teaching 
is higher. There is actually a constellation of British 
COTNPOSePs whose works are performed and even appre- 
ciated. So we may fairly claim that the pulse of our 
musical life beats more strongly than it did thirty years 
ago. But democratic opera is another matter. Good 
choral and instrumental niusic have become increasingly 
accessible; opera has been until lately an exclusive 
institution, a Seciety rite, and measured by the purse 
of the ordinary man the charges are still: prohibitive. 
Far from being “the form of musical art which appeals 
most easily and effectively to the masses of the people” 
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from National Opera propaganda), opera has 
iad few opportunities for making any appeal. Indeed, 
when the Broadcasting Company increased the number 
of opera performances in its programmes, there immed- 

iv came an outery, whether representative or not 


t} is no telling, against Too Much Opera.” If 
was a true ballot from those millions of listeners, 
tl here is an end to all our schemes. No! there is 


only one thine to do, let us beein, as Sir Henry Wood 


did, at the beginning. Such opera we now have must 

be improved, augumented as soon as there 

is real ne i, and trom the first it must be el ape Ts The i 
if education can begin. 

i by now that opera in Eneland is 

paving its own way In European countries 

\ i-eoine is a netional habit, and where the 

‘ sO rod tion are m olioible Cc mapared with 

vn, the State provides a subsidy as matter of 


Yet. were a State subsidy possible here, in 
“are opposed to it. We have seen 
‘ h of Continental methods to know that the nine- 


vy disadvantages of officialized art more than 


( ila the remote chance we have of acquiring 
yr comparable with the opera at Dresden or 
Vienna. In most of the remedies prescribed for Enelish 


opera it is proposed to raise, by public subscription, 
ind from which endowments could be made, and it 
happens that the latest scheme to appear is also the 


The National 


Opera Trust* appeals for a capital sum of £500,000 to 


1 ] - ; . 
THOS reasonable and deserving ol SUCCESS, 


be permanently invested in Government securities. 
Grants would be made solely from the resulting income, 
which seems scarcely adequate, to any worthy British 
or Colonial Opera company approved by the Trust. 
Primarily its object is to adopt a more or less parental 
relationship towards the British National Opera Company, 
to sustain it through financial embarrassments and to 
re its full development. Ia short, the policy of 
ral charity,” deseribed by Lord Clarendon a 
weck ago, is to educate the public in opera, and as this 
is the one real solution to our opera troubles, the Trust 
st cert iny deserves support. 

While we naturally favour the comparative sobriety 
of the Trust’s appeal, Mr. Isidore de Lara’s very ambitious 
} 1 ty jor an endowed opera house in London must 

he forgotten. It may seem ridiculous to talk of 


line a new opera house before an audience has been 


d to fill it. but. taking a long view, and bearing in 

1 ¢] ’ nirable details of this scheme, with 

} ld become acquainted, let us say at 

least that it might succeed by its very boldness. Mr. 
Lara could well modify his original idea. To call a 

1 oO 1 * national” and to appeal to the 

t large for its support is an error typical of the 
wolitan’? mind. Let us aim at a municipal 

( on 1 lines drawn by Mr. de Lara. Of 
+} London opers-gocr alone could not provide 

2 |. but it would surely be to the interest 

' ) O Nerve to bring into existence 


titution that would in all likelihood become a 
raction to visitors. All this is no more than 

hone. At present, the least Ambitious of our 
at * ensure the welfare of opera in England will 


indeed have a hard struggle for fulfilment. There are 


re apathy, mor imnoranece and pre judice to be over- 
cor than are dreamed of tn the philosophy of our operatic 
J lists 
Crecm Hann. 
Particulars from ti Hon. Orcanise National Opera Trust, 
199 Piccadilly, W. 1 


Particulars from Mr. Isidore de Lara, Claridge’s Hotel, Brook 


ANOTHER VIEW OF WORMWOOD 
SCRUBS 


[This ar icle by another prisoner 15 an an to t} lag 
we published rec ntly, entitled **‘Wormwood Scru Oo the 
Inside.’’— Ep. Spectator.] 


5 iw a fellow ex-prisoncr of His Majesty's Prison of 
\ : 


Vormwood Scrubs and a contributor to the 
Spectator greeting! I am critical of much thi: has 
written, but I shall be forgiven 9 strone is th | na of 
sympathy which unites us. ‘To -_ ti it 
* bark ” of the eaoler and svrown tomed to ele 
of the keys. I know and honow i ni hich 
has Jed him after so blacl: an 
pages so fair a picture of a~ 1 j nm. 2B ' 
rt iS inisleading, ior 1 Is ¢ i iwi ‘ i mcr 
than of the spirit ol tha : 

No! Wormwood 5S " i | | ‘ 1 is 
like SO to remain. to} t i i 
foundation. ‘To undcrst 
know something of the p ol 
of the prison. It has beca j 
for first offenders —a cl ay Hacit aed 
another chance. Yet nobody patiscs to coi that 
this division of pri oners by our eri ! i 
into first offenders and o » | i 
minate that for practical pur; it is vi no 
division at all. The first offender, as I fou VyOrni- 
wood Scrubs, miay be a man o any ag rom iy man- 
hood to the late ‘seventies. He may be in robust health 
or he may have but a few wecks to live. Ii ha 
been convicted for any crine irom stre t |} ing to 
bigamy or from petty theft to frauds involvi iny 
thousands of pounds. He can be and is drawn from any 
and every grade of society and may be of any 1 colour 
or creed. His stan lard ol € luc tion may rang in the 
highest to sheer iliteraey, and his degree of moral guilt 


from the nominal to the gross. 


First offenders! Observe the strane 


makes a first offenee and first conviction syho lous. 
Under the old system which made the object of 1 n= 
ment almost entirely punitive there was no great harm in 
casting them all higegleday-pig re ly into on jail With 


the coming of 1 formative aims the whole problem 


changes. The first step toward such reform is more 


lenient treatment and a relaxation of the old discipline 
which forbade any comm l ion bet ) 5. 
: “pies 
Over cighty vears have passed since an 1 - of 
: . +1 Oe ee , 8 Winn = 
prisons eave us tne aict Bz yWwnerever t . Cine 
~ - | 1 7 . ” 
tion in prisons the must be demo! A I 
y ; 1 
The whole prison system, it secms to me, ; i built 
] , — ont | ! a 
around and adapted to this principle. It rked | hly, 
but I came away irom Vi rhniwo 1 scru { WY 
the thought that until there 1s some far 1 . eant 
ding of pris rs this theory of discip! be 
abandons l, 
My un SsiO \ ti id | } Ihat. 
i ion 
tere | thing, had lin il 
as the young and ti phant thi \ ted 
. : 
( 1 lone career ol s > ( Pclol i nt. 
) ] — : 
Such men have th ing 1 bu ry fe ( - 
— 
fession, and I know full ll that many on ise 
} . . ‘ 4 . ] q - ; +] | “d 
had no aesire or 10 ition but to return tot r Crookec 
wavs of nine a livelil vl. These \ tung bravearts 
spreading their tales of the joys of a life of « ie receive 
i J ° 
anything but be it from lenient treatment. Certainly 


it is not much use introducing them to the plays of 
William Shakespeare, lecturing 
of a County Council, and hoping for the best. 

: ¢ of hygiene in Wormwood 


Serubs as I found it. Details of the narrow prison cell 


» them on the tunctions 


thin 


Let me now sav sol 
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need not be given--but regard its one window high up in 
the far wall. By way of ventilation two of the tiny panes, 
each but a few inches square, slide back. Underneath 
there is a small iron grid through which hot air passes 
during the daytime. Many men are locked in these cells 
from half-past five in the afternoon until half-past six 
the next morning. Perhaps over two hundred of the 
ecils off one narrow hall are occupied, and when first 
they are opened after réveillé the air is so foul that warders 
coming in from outside find it nauseating. The sanitary 
arrangements for the men when in the halls ‘are dis- 
gusting one regrets the word, but there is no other. 
Throughout my term in that prison I did not once see any 
disinfectant used for any purpose whatsoever. 

Every man has to keep the floor of his cell serubbed, 
but is not really encouraged in the exercise of similar 
ablutionary zeal toward his own person. Tle must wash 
in his cell, and to that end is equipped for his first months 
with a small iron ean which when full holds about half a 
gallon of water, and a tin basin of similar capacity. These 
two inadequate receptacles must be kept in a high state 
of polish. 
sacrifice their own cleanliness in favour of that of their 


It is not surprising to find that many prisoners 
“tins.” Bach man on his arrival in prison is given clean 
sheets for his bed, but the blankets he finds awaiting him 
in his cell, and, so far as T could see, they were not fumni- 
gated when men were discharged. I feel bound to state 
that in my opinion the bedding given to me was ver- 
But these are distasteful things, and I would 
introduce no more of them than is enough to show that if 


miunouUs., 


health and cleanliness of body are essential preliminary 
steps toward health and cleanliness of mind, then in 
Wormwood Serubs there are reforms waiting of imore 
obvious necessity than those already introduced. 

the Wormwood 
the prisoners and the prison are ill-adapted to 
any such experment. You cannot, it is my belief, by 
such means and with 
change the character and object’ of imprisonment from 
the punitive to the reformative. A score of things which 
help to prove the truth of this Tam forced to leave unsaid, 
for in one short article no place could be found for them. 
Life to-day in Wormwood Serubs is, of course, better than 
it was six months ago. The one hope is that perhaps 
enough has there been done to- show that a prison truly 
* reformed ” is a possibility. 

By truly 
of grading prisoners according to intelligence, age, educa- 
tion, station in life, moral guilt — or classified 
according to any one of the real and reasonable divisions 
which men fall. True new 
light, airy and sanitary, with modern work- 


And so lo summarize case against 


Serubs 
slender resources 


slender such 


‘reformed ? Tmean one with a new system 
indeed 


into reform also means 
buildings 
shops where men can get the feel of a good day's work 
truly done. There is nobility ia the desire to reclaim 
the young criminal, or, indeed, the man young in crime, 
and one would not have it destroyed by the mirage of a 


new Wormwood Scrubs. 


SOLD OUT. 


Many persons have reported during the past few weeks 
that they have been unable to buy a copy of the Srrerxror 
at the bookstalls or newsagents owing to the stock being 
sold out, It is, of course, difficult to estimate the demand 
and regulate the supply. But the Manager will be glad 
to send, as a sample, a copy of the current neuimber post 
free to anyone who writes to The Manager, Srecrvsror 
Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, WiC. 2, and encloses 
6d. in stam ps. 














ON MENDIP 

] OUGHLY half-way between Cley Hill on the Wilt. 

shire-Somerset horder and Dolebury Camp above 
Churchill on western Mendip lies Maesbury Ring, at 
the foot of which runs the Roman Fosse Way from Old 
Sarum to Uphill on the Bristol Channel near that modern 
sprawl of pretentious hideousness, Weston-super-Mare, 
Maesbury has so suffered 
of time’s teeth that only one of the rings can be clearly 
traced, and that much gnawed and scraped away. Walk 
round that rampart and there will not he muck of Somerset 
that escapes the vision. Right away from the Bristol 
Hills, along the coastline and inward to Blackdown 
that rich sky-cnamoured 
flows out again to Quantock and Exmoor, sweeps cast- 


from denudation and other 


spreads ana Jand, then 
ward to Glastonbury Tor, and ti a series of ridges and 
indentations itself! in the line of the Dorset 
Downs the Wiltshire uplands cast. 


Between the two swells the visionary Mount of Camelot, 


loses 


southward = and 


which some call Cadbury Castle. Before one’s fect, 
with less than half a mile of walking to survey it, lies 
an ordnance map of the broad-beaved western shire 


drawn to the seale of seventecn Iundred and. sixty 
yards to the mile. 

The western rim of the vallume is plumed by a group 
of withered pines that cinph asize its desolation and aloofness 
from the men of to-day. IT went and stood by these 


pines and looked towards Namancos and Bayona’s 
Hold? no, Dolebury that perhaps IT should never see 
again, for it was my last day and last pilgrimage in the 
western land. Onee more 1 travelled back the ancient 
track and heard the 


bones of the dead within their barrows, and the babble 


curlew’s swect sorrow above the 
of goldfinch, linnet and stonechat among the deserted 
Jead-mines whose silver* had passed into their voices. 
J] saw the magpic paddling his solitary way through a 
sea of air less lonely than the Jand that lay beneath him 
and still bearing the hackings of three thousand years 
And in 


“mementos of 


mv stood up 
barrows, mortality to living 
along the skyline of Priddy and Charter- 
house, whose harmony with Mendip is so perfect, and 


ago upon its surface. memory 


those ‘ 
passengers,” 
which yet were the work of man. Such was my barrow 
that I built to overlook the west, the memorial barrow 
piled of dear associations, the record of my wanderings, 
the beacon for my spirit whereto to fly from drabber 
days and look once more on Camelot, the Mount Desirable, 
not of dreams, but of a waking life. 

Dolebury Camp is built on a low hill but throws an 
eagle glance over a sea and half of two counties. And 
there is nothing but the limitations of mortal sight in 
the way of seeing Cley Hill with its thoughtful brow 
from the stone rampart of Dolebury, where it swirls 
inward along the crest of the hill. If you go to Dolebury 
from Blacker’s Hill near the Bath Road on 
Mendip past Priddy Nine Barrows and through Burrington 
Combe, where the blackbirds sing like angels and the 
yews crouch darkling against the grey limestone, there 


eastern 


is only your own heart to make you sad. Dolebury 
lies between Burrington and Blackdown where the 


wilding black game still lingers and whose orange, brown, 
ercen and tawny cap wears one headdress after another 
of earven clouds. The great bowl of the abandoned 
lead factory was brimmed, when I saw it for the fifth 


time in August, with golden ragwort among which 
scuttled dozens of black rabbits--one of the most fay 
of nature’s sudden chroniatic little tunes. But the 


extraordinary beauty and diversity of the view soon 
merges all the little tunes into a choral harmony. 





Silver was extracted from lead by the old prospectors, 
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Virst the ground rises to Dinghurst Cainp on the other 
side of the Bristol Road and, like Dolebury, scrabbled 
over with amorphous old mine-workings. Another dip 
and rise and Banwell succeeds, a round hill with a wood- 
cap and another Camp, much smaller now that we are 
off the chalk and the limestone. Another dip, another 
hill, another dip, a stretch of the flattest water-micads 
in England, and Brean Down (again with a small carth- 
work), like a shoveller dibbline among the shallows of 
a ereck, pushes its huge beak into the Bristol Channel. 
Nearer Bristol to the north-west is Worlesbury Camp 
in the brave old style again because it knots the Severn 
Kstuary with Mendip and the Cotswolds. Beyond it 
a hump like the Bass Rock, Steepholme, and then beyond 
the utmost purple rim of the Cardiff smoke-hills, the 
semi-circular range of the Welsh mountains bears the 
horizon on its back and marks the edge of the world. 

On cither side of the broken prow of Mendip are two 
great basins, the one on the left cupped by Crook's Peak 
(with its nick in the sky-line for the handle of the chased 
vessel) and Wavering Down, and on the right the Somerset 
flats extending from the sea into Wrington Vale and so 
east to the great moonstone of Blagdon Reservoir. 
To the south-west, Exmoor and the Quantocks once 
more; to the south-east, the velvet are of Blackdown. 
As for the sea, it stretches right away in a narrow strip 
like the wedding ring of England from the south-west 
to the east where it becomes the Severn River. 

So vast and crowded is the view that one can understand 
how the hill-top people who built the great stone walls 
of Dolebury of unmortared limestone blocks that have 
tumbled down to their fect in a continuous serec, were 
so familiar in their mythology with the sky-world. They 
looked down upon the world as angels might or do or 
did. When the mighty perished, they were removed 
to a high place where they beheld all the kingdoms of 
the carth, and the old people seemed to understand that 
loftiness was not an absolute thing in itself but a superi- 
rity conditioned by the extent of what lay visually 
low. Thus the dead buried in the barrows had but to 
stand up and their heads were in heaven. For Dolebury 
sa mere slope and half of what you see from it I have 
eft out. The great camp matches the great view. 
Yurn from that huge pattern of woodland, hill, sea and 
vater-mead to the wall of stone running castward along 
the northern rim of Dolebury and tossing round in that 
matchless curve to the west and you are satisfied that 
the view is worthy of the wall from which you up anchor 


to cruise upon il. 
Il. J. Masstncitam, 


CHANGING FACES 

A FRIEND of mine is in the act of changing his face. 
Its whole hirsute arrangement has been trans- 
formed, or, rather, is in the process of being transformed. 
Had the change becn completed I doubt if I should have 
recognized him, for the moustache and whiskers he is 
erowing make him look an altogether different type of 
man. But fortunately I caught him half-way, and 
noticed the familiar friendly face smiling through the 
strange growths of hair. Ina week or two the face Ihave 
known will have completely disappeared, and I shall have 
to accustom myself to an entirely different one. It is 
truc that the eyes, nose and forchead remain the same, 
but these features are actually less important and less 
commanding than one would imagine. Framed differ- 
ently, even they seem to change. But after the first 
shock of surprise has passed, it is difficult to refuse one’s 
sympathy to such an innovator. There is no reason why 
we should always look the same, and, indeed, there are 
many reasons why we should try to change our appearance 


from time to time. In a world that is rapidly becoming 
uniform in ali things, where all differences of dress, 
amusements, social customs, and habits of thought are 
quickly disappearing, varicty, wherever it can be intro- 
duced, is not only to be tolerated, but to be encouraged. 
Moreover, now that women have all decided that they 
wish to look like either fifth-form boys or male imperson- 
ators from the halls, and are moving rapidly towards 
monotony, it is the duty of my sex to achieve what 
variety itcan. And the whisker is one of its opportunities. 

Already we have moved away from any kind of uni- 
formity. We wear our hair longish or shortish, just as 
we please. Clean-shaven faces, moustaches, beards of 
all shapes, and the less luxuriant side-whisker are all 
common with us. Other times would seem to have 
followed one hirsute fashion slavishly. All the Eliza- 
bethans appear to have worn short-pointed beards, just 
as all the ecighteenth-century men of the middle and 
upper classes were clean-shaven and wore wigs. You 
cannot mistake the typical Regency face with its longish 
thick curled hair and short side-whiskers. But it is 
doubtful if posterity will be able to recognize a typical 
face of our time, which allows so much liberty in trimming 
and shaving. 
have is that of the subaitern type, short well-brushed hair 


Perhaps the most characteristic face we 


and the clipped Chaplin moustache -—a clean, serviceable 
but dull sort of face, in my opinion. bub varicly is 
becoming more and more common with us. The young 
men are beginning to experiment, and some of them, I 
notice, are returning to the really massive beards of the 
‘sixties and ‘seventies, beards that suggest a revival of 
Trilby. 


cither they seem startlingly false or they appear to have a 


I find some of these beards decidedly piquant ; 


real existence but one independent of that of their 
wearer, With whom they have merely consented to walk 
abroad for a day or two. Indeed, Iam willing to applaud 
every experiment in whiskers so long as it stops short of 
those horrors of the “forties and ‘lifties, the black curling 
whiskers running from ear to ear underneath the chin, 
that vou may see in the illustrations to the earlicr Dickens 
and Thackeray novels. I can well believe that Mr. 
Mantalini and Sir Mulberry Hawk were so incredibly 
be-whiskered, but then I cannot believe in the reality of 
such people. That real human beings should present such 
faces to the world is astounding. I cannot bring myself 
to admit that behind such whiskers there were all the 
familiar dreams and hopes and fears of a fcllow-crcature. 

I do not, I repeat, withhold my sympathy from my 
friend who is so busy changing his face, but it does scem 
to raise an cthical question of some importance. Has 
he any right to change his face? Is it for him, and for 
him alone, to decide that he shall look like another type 
of person in future?) Surely not. A man’s face is not 
really his own property, to do what he likes with, but that 
of his wife, his mother, his children, his friends and 
relatives. It is they who have to live with it, to see it 
at breakfast, to tall to it, to remark its significant creases, 
The man himself merely wears it. If, some morning while 
I was descending to the breakfast table, my features were 
to be altogether transformed and I moved through the 
rest of the day with aubura curls, a melting brown eye, 
an exquisite aquiline nose and the mouth of a young 
Byron, I should know nothing about it until some friend 
I greeted failed to recognize me. Inside, I take it, these 
new features would feel no different from the ones, the 
vastly inferior ones, I wear now, If whiskers were 
suddenly thrust upon me, I should probably feel them, 
for I remember that once during the War I wore a mous- 
tache for a few weeks and found that it was always in the 
way. But after a time, I imagine, one would become 


accustomed to the bushiest growths, and would by no 
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means be always fecling as one would look, namely, like 
# creature pecring through thick undergrowth. Ht is 
clearly a matter of indifference to a man himself what 
kind of face he wears. Only the effect it has upon other 
Therefore, it 
the people who are most often in his company have more 


people is of any importance. follows that 
interest in the matter than he has himself. 

This being so, he has no right to make a change, par- 
ticularly an important change, without their permission. 
If the face is to be redecorated, it should be their right 


to choose the scheme of decoration. Tt is certain that, 
right or no right, wives will insist upon having some 
sav in the matter, but T think that a man contemplating 
such changes should also consult his friends. Otherwise. 
it appears to me, they are at liberty to discontinue the 


Tricndship. Seme time ago. a friend of mince departed 


for a holiday in one of the Balearic Isles, looking, as 
always, like a typical voung professional man of our time, 
But that face. with which 
T had sworn friendship, never returned. He left it on 
hack the black 
bearded Levantine pirate, with which he expected me to 
he triendly ai This other friend, 
caught in the very act of changing faces, will very shortly 


clipped, sprace, clean-shaven, 


the islind and brought face of a and 


ones. whom IL have 
look like a youngish faniily solicitor (who rides to hounds) 
of the 


familiar and at case 


‘cighties, and vet he will expect me to be just as 
I will do 


us TL have said. in favour of 


with himoas Lwas before. 
much for a fricnd, and Tam, 
variety, but these capricious gentlemen seem to me to 
expect too nich, I think they forget their obligations. 
I propos that the next one, before he grows or shaves a 
single hair, should calla moc Ling of his vcoquaintances, put 
before them his own ideas, invite their criticisms and 
i necessary, with some voting. 


Clarkson 


shige stions, and end 


The admirable Mr. 
attendance, 


would, of course. be in 


J.B. Privsriry. 
READERS OF PHI 
“SPECTATOR © 
Tren that bought to explain why the news of my 


retirement (not indeed fron: the bul 


from its control and governing proprietorship) did 


Spe clalor, 


not appear first in these pages. It was arranged 
between me aud my able and most loyal and friendly 
successor, Mr. Wrench. that the announcement should 
but be 
poned to {hie ritedalle or cond of December. hy which 
time J The 


knowledge. Whe 


not be made while PT owas in America. post 


should have returned to Kaogland. 


inaccurate and 


about 


the exact position while 


however. that oan 


authorized) statoment was 


made WW nec 


to be published 


' ' 
SSHT AN Lory strate 


I. was still at sea. aed |e UVC OVET EIN personal abnOUTeEee- 


teo-cley the carlest moment at which it 


’ 
ment ti 


Spr f lator. 


could appear in thie 


P 1: ai . 
I have foots thing too sev directh to thie read rs of 


thi Spectatoi 


(¥) Poan «rl ring ona commeNntow with the 
paper. and not taki leave of gts readers. ob shall 
continue to comtetbuatie though P shall be freed from 
thy respor ibilities of controk That wall pass to 


owner of a majority of the ordinary 


Mr. W re red iis 


hares mm the Speetater Company. My proprictary 
interest in the paper wil still be a large one, but 
chictty toy thee shape ot pre ference stock. 

(2) Pam retimine frome the control of the paper, 
wl Yor reasons of health or through any disagrec 


with the Spectator publhie, buat because JP desire 


rien 


to be free from office work and to be able to devote 
much more time to travel and to literature rather 
than to the routine of journalism. The working 
proprietor of a newspaper cannot have the oppor- 
tunity of Ieisure. But a proprictor who does not 
work must necessarily sterilize his newspaper. 

(3) The passing over of the control to Mr. Wrench 
does not, E desire to point out (and especially to the Life 
Members) in any way partake of a sale of the paper 
in the open market. IT have had over three years’ 
experience of Mr. Wrench as a colleague and know 
that there is no risk of his altering the character 
of the paper or of letting it pass into unworthy hands, 
He means to prevent all risk of this by adopting 
the Mr. Wrench I are 
Jutely at one in thinking that the most important 
thing that can be done in these days by any British 


Times model. and abso- 


organ of opinion is to maintain the sense of fellow- 
service and of good will throughout both branches 
of the English-speaking race. I, therefore, hand 
him the toreh without fear or hesitation - though not 


without trial and experienee of his and 


aspirations both at the Spectator and in the Engtish- 


pow? ‘TS 


Speaking Union. 
(+) Last. but not least, TE feel that a word of special 


explanation is due to the American readers of the 
Spectator, whom T may with good warrant deseribe 
as omy personal fricnds. Without some such ex- 


planation it tay seem strange that TE did not let them 
know of the impending change while T was their 
guest. My 
to let the Speetaior readers know of the changed 
lirst What I 


f am confident. assure them that 


reason was that TI felt myself pledged 


conditions from. its columns. 


have written will. 


own 


my reticence was in no sense duc to any want of 
that consideration which is the essential foundation 
J. St. 


ef all courtesy, Lor STRACHEY, 


THE THEATRE 


PLAYS FOR THE PRODUCER 


Tlexn Kensv Tourer, “the dramatist of the German Revolu- 
tion,” has been with us in England; visiting our theatres and 
In others, he 
must, [ suppose, have felt occasionally impelled to turn one 


saving very kind things about some of them. 


of his own imaginary machine-guns upon the audicnce and 
the stage. 

In england, Pain afraid, we know his work mainly fron: the 
hook, performances of his) plays having been infrequent. 
Bul. some time ayo. the Stage Society gave us The Machine 
Wreckers and Aen, Studio 
Society performed in Liverpool the other day. We have as 


vet had no opportunity. of seeing Die Wandlung and Hinke- 


Masses and which the Sandon 


meee. 

Iferr Teller Das * social writer,” 
expressionist. a visionary, and a realist. That 
begin with. But a realist 7 
fiom of bin renews the old delusion which used to make contem- 


been called a au poet, an 
is chough to 
\ visionary ves, This deserip- 
poraries call Zola a realist. because, with a detlibe rately brutal 
turbulent 
in the fierce sweep of scene aflerscene of Germinal 
because, in facet, Zola attempted to depict 


craplasis, he knew how to manipulate “misses” 
moultitudes 
or Of La Dehdcle : 
life.” Those who do that are always liable to be called 
realists. We call Zola the 
Herre Toller is ~ 
that is, 
tions, movements of thought, collective impulses are objective 


* low 
last of the romantics now! And 
realist ~ only in the scholastic, the mediaeval 
SOT for him, groups, social forces, economic func- 
These he demands that we should accept as facts ; 
They alone him. We 


realities, 


or, indeed. as persons. matter to 


clinimates the individual, 
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A Man appears upon the stage, as Herr Toller saw hii in the 
gircet. Is his name ifans or John? There is no need to ask. 
Do not even enquire into his social condition. Do not ask 
whether he is miner, sailor, or clerk. Go beyond the espice 
sociale, aS Balzac sought and defined it, and reach the spiritual 
essence, as it were Or (to put it in 
another way) show us the puppet, swayed from far off by a 
Destiny like the Tmmanent Will in The Dynasts. 

In Masses and Men UUerr Toller deprives his persons even of 
names, stripping them of all conerete reality ; placing them, as 
wanly illuminated spots, in the middle of a vast space. In the 
+ kernel” of this space a ball of light plays. Wan faces are 
caught by it those that 
haunted the poor poct in his prison fortress, where Masses and 
Men “ literally broke out of him.” and, in a frenzy of prophetic 


the representative soul, 


tortured ‘* daimonic” faces, like 


indignation, was ** put on paper in two days and a half.” One 
of these faces, suppose, will be that, not of @ woman, but of 
the Woman; the human soul, swayed by desire and fear, by 
ambition and pity. This feminine soul, this Woman will, 
however, exhibit some of the known practical instinets of her 
universalized sex In the poignant piece of dialogue between 
her and the Nameless, representative of the Masses, of revenge, 
of revolution, she will wisely point out thai, if battle across the 
fronticrs be evil -what but horror at the triumph of the war- 
machine, mastering human flesh, prompted this vision of 
Ifere Toller’'s 2? then battle for social revenge, or * wild 


justice,” isno better. “In both wars people. In both wars 

Man.’ And Masses should be community. And = com- 
munity is not revenge, ITLere is a Woman with a sense of 
logic ! 


But the Nameless, the mass-instinet, is merciless. Moloch 


ine new mask. Jonored is the gnomic line of the Woman, 
Unholy every cause that needs to kil. 


Ts all this, then, a plea for revolution, or a denunciation of the 
herd-soul ? In either case, this strange dream-play seems to me 
incomparably the best thing Terr Toller has done, just because 
of its vagueness, When, as 
in The Machine Wreckers, he localizes, and * gets up” the 
atmosphere of the Luddite period in England, he achieves no 
This picture of the ghastly 


ile gains by refusing to define. 


closer reality of character. 
tragedy of our nascent nineteenth century reads like a crude 
tract inspired by Mr. and Mrs, Thammond’s lucid books on the 
The main facts are summarized, roughly dramatized ; 
for facts and details bother 


period, 
not worked into a coherent whole ; 
a visionary Whose work ealls for the resources of the latest 
innpressionist production. 

la reading him, indeed, one looks for the producer behind 
every scene ; and one agrees, for a moment, with M. Pitoeff's 
enormous claims for that collaborator, who is partcreator, For 
iferr Voller seems only to hand us the groundwork of the scene 
even as the librettist hands the composer a theme 
for subsequent creation, To this seenario, this libretto, M, 
Pitocff or Herr Kehling, of Berlin, will superadd the sense of 
They will give 


to My shown . 


voleanie gloom, symbolizing imminent disaster, 
us a visual continuity that will piece fragmentary dialogue 
together. These plays are the producer's opportunity. 

During the past fortnight, the Old Vie has scored one of its 
biewest suecesses with a revival of Antony and Cleopatra that 
has filled the house at every perforinance. One evening, 
linding all reserved seats booked, [ took my chance at the 
extreme end of a remote row of the pit stalls, and so had an 
excellent. opportunity of investigating the actually much 
discussed question of audibility on the stage ; the problem of 
yoice-production and clocution. 

Krom that point of view (or of hearing) T must say that the 
honours go to the rank and file of the Old Vie company. 
Romans or Kgyptians the subordinate figures, in this great 
picture of a world ill lost for love were much more intelligible 
than the chief Roman and the paragon of Egyptians. My 
neighbours and [ could not hear much more than a quarter of 
Mr. Balliol Holloway’s Antony. We saw him, however, as 
the fine figure of a voluptuary who seemed always on the verge 
of becoming a martyr or a saint, May I suggest that if we 
did not hear him as well, it may have been because, that 
evening at any rate, Mr. Holloway appeared to be producing 
his voice within the throat, and letting it, as it were, boil there 
enclosed, without allowing the syllables to come so far as his 
lips? Wow faucibus hesit -almost. Chest first, throat next, 


then lips let these be the three stages of yoice production, 


Miss Evans, the tremendously applauded Cleopatra, was 
three-quarters audible, which perhaps, in view of the conditions 
was well enough. In other respects, what her performance 
seemed to me to lack was the romantic-imaginative quality, the 
dreainy, the * moody,” the almost mystically self-delusive 
side of the variable Kgyptian serpent. She was good in the 
practical moments and movements. She rounded effectively 
upon the messenger a passage in which most Cleopatras 
succeed, She was excellent in the scene with Octavius 
watching him, temporizing with him. But the end of all 
ifad she forgotten that Cleopatra, if a Queen * so unlike 
Queen Victoria, was none the less very consciously royal, 


, 
' 
’ 


snobbishly proud (as we might say to-day) of a person so much 
and so publicly adored by the world’s rulers ? Tt was almost 
in the coquettish manner of Millamant that Miss Evans 
murmured ** give me my robe, put on my crown.” Charnian 
was at once turned into a modern lady’s maid. And so, when 
* T have immortal longings in me” followed, it sounded as 
the vain boast of a poseuse who would never put the worm’ 
to her breast. An actress the Shakespearian Cleopatra 
undoubtedly was ; 
At that moment, Miss Evans scemed anxious to convinec us 
that the final resolution of the de sperately defeated woman 


Ms J 


but one who believed in cach of her parts. 


was a pretence, 


THE CINEMA 


CHRISTMAS FILMS 


Tiere will be rejoicings, at any rate all over London this 
Christmas, because Chaplin's The Nid is to be revived at the 
Capitol, Haymarket, on December 28th, and one hopes this 
lovely film will be shown once more all over the country. I 
know that enthusiasts differ as to the respective merits of the 
various Chaplin pictures, some swearing by Shoulder Arms, 
others by The Idle Class. Qlaimants arise for A Dog's Life and 
The Perfect Lady, because of the comedian’s faultless and comic 
female impersonation and covness. But there is something 
about The Kid which is quite special. For one thing it is 
perhaps the most pathetic, sadder than even The Gold Rush, 
Cinema memories fade, but no one will forget Jackie Coogan 
being carried off in the orphanage cart, stretching out his 
little hands to Charlie. Beyond its ability to wring the heart, 
The Kid of all Chaplin's pictures perhaps most manifests 
his extraordinary knowledge of life, which his sensitive 
perceptions and comic imagination use as the raw material 
for laughter. 

I suppose in one Way it is eENXpcricncs ol life. but ol the 
emotional rather than the actual, that makes Peler Pan so like- 
able. Sir James Barrie always embarrasses me dreadfully, 
and [T could never be hoaxed into shouting or clapping to keep 
the fairies alive. I do not in the least admire Miss Betty 
Bronson, who, in the film, plays Peter, because she secms so 
artificial and mannered a young person. But there is no 
denying that Peter Pun is a delightful tilm, and if the children 
do not enjoy it it will be because of seasonal digestive troubles 
and nothing else. The dog-nurse is enchanting, the pirates are 
murderous, the ship really does rise from the sca and fly away 
with sparkling water dripping from it, and Tinker Bell is so 
tiny she is almost lost on the nursery door-handle when for a 
moment we catch a little glimpse of her clinging there. 

Cinderella, recently shown to the members of the Film 
Society, may also, though not quite certainly, be visible to the 
world for Christmas too, and well it might be. 
children, and nearly all the nice ones, like being treated as 


A great many 


grown-ups and will appreciate the lovely architectural settings 
of this delightful eighteenth century fairy tale, and the sad- 
ness of the churchyard scene when the kind witeh’s winds 
blow down silver leaves to make a gleaming party dress for 
Cinderella, The Kine —not in his country house but in his 


royal bath —is delicious, and so is the witel’s later magie 
naughty characters in glass jam jars 


Court just in time 


whereby she entraps th 
and flings bandages across the eyes of the 
to prevent them from seeing Cinderella and the Prince kiss, 


Grown-ups of discrimination will vow this is once of the most 
tasteful pictures they have ever seen. 

The Goose Hangs High, one of those satist’s he rdtnatyv 
American films of domestic life, has a Christmas Hayvour too, 
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Young people home for the holidays neglect Mother and 
Father and go merrymaking until sudden misfortune binds 
the family together on Christmas Eve. This recipe is familiar 
and recalls Louisa Alleott, and the film has something of the 
same tenderness as her stories, though it could have been more 
credible and less laboured, and the title is confusing for 
English people. I think the reference is to the wild geese 
which we know from American poctry honk-honk in wintry 
skies, rather than to the edible bird. At the Philharmonic 
Fairylands of Southern Seas, an interesting travel film which 
transports one to the Galapagos and Eastern islands and 
shows how the Aula hula is really danced in its native haunts, 
is another sound holiday suggestion. A delightful lecture, 
drily amusing, accompanies this out-of-the-way picture. 


I. B. 
MOTORING NOTES 


THE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Evecraicievy is now employed on every modern motor-car, 
but upon many of the older models acetylene and oil lamps 
are still to be found. ‘The oil lamps burn paraflin, and in 
order to give reasonable satisfaction great care must be paid 
to cleanliness and to the proper trimming of the wick. Many 
people whose cars are used for town work still employ oil side 
and tail-lamps, in addition to the existing clectric lights, inas- 
much as the former do not involve any drain on the battery 
when the car has to stand for long periods. 

Acetylene lamps are of several types. Some are self-con- 
tained, each lamp having its own generator, while in other 
cases all the lamps are served by one generator mounted in 
some accessible position, as, for instance, on the running 
board. Sometimes there is a cylinder of compressed acctylene 
which has the advantage of being very cleanly and conve- 
nicnt in use. To secure a brilliant light the burners require 
constant attention, as they tend to get sooted-up quickly. A 
small wire brush should be used for cleaning them. ‘The 
burners are generally adjustable, so that the lamps may be 
focussed to meet the individual needs of the driver. 

Neither oil nor acetylene, however, is able to give the inten. 
sity of light, the steadiness, the convenience of manipulation 
and the reliability of electricity. Consequently, long before 
“ars were fitted with dynamos, there were plenty upon which 
an ordinary system of accumulators was carried. ‘Lhe intro- 
duction of the dynamo ensured what was of the greatest 
importance— namely, that the batteries were always kept 
adequately charged. 

While the modern electric equipment is thoroughly trust- 
worthy, it does require a certain amount of attention. Most 
important of all is the maintenance of a proper level of acid in 
the accumulators. This is effected by adding, as occasion 
requires, enough distilled water-—-ordinary water will not do 
—toensure that the electrolyte just covers the plates. Under 
the conditions of charging and discharging, a certain amount 
of the water in the original clectrolyte is gasefied and dis. 
appears, but the acid is not affected; therefore, to make 
good the reduced level of fluid it is only necessary to add water, 
An invention of great interest to every owner-driver is the 
tungstone accumulator, which consists of a pure lead lattice, 
on to which is cemented by a thin layer of antimonial lead the 
tungstone plate. No wood or celluloid is used in the container, 
which is heat resisting, non-corrosive, non-splitting, and will 
neither bulge nor warp under the most severe electrical or 
mechanical stresses, ‘Thus much of the owner-driver’s worry 
is overcome. 

If the ear is to be left for a considerable time —say, a month 
or six weeks—in the garage, the accumulators should be re- 
moved and taken to a charging station, where they can be kept 
in proper condition. Now and then the wise owner-driver 
should inspect all the various terminals of the electric installa- 
tion to make sure that the contacts are clean and the screws 
tight. The terminals of the batteries should always be well 
daubed with vaseline, so as to prevent the corrosive tendency 
of the acid. If, when the engine is running, the ammeter 
shows a falling off in the current delivered from the dynamo, 
an inspection of the commutator and brush gear of the dynamo 
should be made, when it will generally be found that the 
former is dirty. It should be wiped clean with a dry rag, and 





then polished with a little glass-paper. This can best be done 
by holding a strip of glass-paper in contact with the commu. 
tator while the engine is running. The brushes should be abso. 
lutely dry and clean, and should have a smooth and unbroken 
surface where they bear upon the commutator. 

Occasionally the wiring throughout the whole electric 
system should be examined. The insulation tends to become 
worn at those places where the wires touch the metal of the 
chassis. sreakages occasionally occur at the terminals, 
Special terminal joints should be used, the cable being inserted 
into the opening at the round end and the whole compressed 
by means of pliers. 

if the batteries be kept fully charged there is very little 
danger of what is termed sulphating, but if they be allowed to 
run down this may occur, indicated by a yellow deposit on 
the plates. When this happens the battery should be 
emptied, washed out with clear water, and immediately re- 
filled with electrolyte of the correct density, and then the 
eells must be slowly and evenly charged. In order to keep 
the battery adequately charged one should always make sure 
that the link belt which drives the dynamo is working efii- 
ciently. Occasionally it has to be tightened, as its tendency 
is to stretch. Asa rule, provision is made for tightening the 
belt, cither by raising the pulley wheel or else by moving the 
dynamo on the bracket on which it stands. 

Between the cells and the dynamo there is always fixed a 
fuse, and this is to act as a safety point in case of a broken or 
short circuit, when the fuse ** blows ” and saves the batteries 
from being damaged. It is well always to carry a spare piece 
of fuse wire. ‘To insert a new fuse, open the fuse box and wind 
a length of wire round and round between the two terminals 
The special fuse wire must in all eases be used, and care should 
be taken to see that the terminals are securely fastened. 

kK. 'T. Brown, 


CORRESPON DENCE 


A LETTER FROM MOSCOW 
[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,—The eighth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution — 
curiously enough still called here the Oetober revolution, 
although now celebrated on November 7th, according to the 
reformed calendar—marks the end of a period iv the history 
of new Russia. The era of revolution is past, and the era of 
reconstruction has already begun. I say “ already,” because 


as far back as last July, when it became clear that the harvest 
would not fall far short of the pre-War average, a wave of 
optimism swept over the Soviet capital. Official sentiment 
has been translated into action, in the shape of a more liberal 


policy on the part of the ruling Communist Party. 

lor tnstance, two months ago the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party issued a decision that henecforth * special- 
ists,” that is, engineers, technicians, accountants, and office 
staffs generally, employed by State commercial or industrial 


organizations, should be regarded as “ workers ~ no less than 
manual labourers,and should enjoy most of the privileges given 
to the latter with regard to rent, taxation, &e. A few days 


later it was announced that the barriers set up against the 
children of non-** workers * in the State universities and higher 
technical schools would be withdrawn, and that several 
thousand students expelled last year on the ground of * non- 
proletarian origin ” would be readmitted. 

The behaviour of the Moscow crowd durine the revolution 
anniversary holidays was 2 mirror that reflected the new state 
of things. Gaiety, good humour, naive pride, and entire 
absence of disorder are not what the outer world would 
expect from this Russian Demos which “ rose a demon and 
slaked the light in blood,” but that was what one could not 
fail to remark in the dense masses that walked the streets from 
early twilight until midnight, admiring the illuminations, 
bright red stars, golden sheaves of corn, and violent revolu- 
tionary mottoes flashing in and out like advertisements at 
Piceadilly Circus. “ How pretty!” cried the children, as 
“Down with Imperialism!” ‘* Workers’ hand at bourgeois 
throat,’ ‘ Death to colonial oppressors,” and such like ve- 
hemences flashed red (for blood) and green (for hope) before 
their eyes. ‘ How pretty!” their parents echoed mildly, and 
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then took up the ‘* International,” played by a band, with the 
same hearty enthusiasm as the crowd at the Wembley tattoo 
sinving ** God save the King.”” The Moscow crowd really wanted 
to amuse itself, wanted merriment and dancing, not blocd or 
revolution. 

Not only is there a good harvest—whereof Catherine the 
Great, who knew her Russia, once said, ‘‘ One good crop atones 
for ten years’ follies *°—-but people here are now beginning to 
have money in their pockets. In 1922 the total gold value 
of money in circulation was about six million pounds, and 
idlv depreciating paper at that, while to-day it is a hundred 
xl twenty million pounds, whose value has not varied six- 
pence from the gold standard for the past twelve months, 
There is over fourteen million pounds’ worth of silver alone. 
Indeed you see more silver in circulation here than in any of 
the Continental war countries. Prices, except for food, are 
two or three limes higher than in London, but in Moscow 
especially all the people seem to have money to spend. Wages 
in the capital are within ten or fifteen per cent. of what they 





We before the War, in addition to which workers and ecm- 
plovees in State enterprises or Government offices pay ex- 
tremely low rents and taxes, and get groccries, clothing, 
ouschold utensils, &e., at little above cost price through 
their co-operative stores. It may fairly be stated that cighty 


per cont, of the population of Moscow are at least as well off 


One bad startling. and to the authorities rather unpleasant, 
proof of this a fortnight ago when vodka was restored to its 
pre-War strength of forty degrees. All sale of alcohol had been 
prohibited for three days while the year’s military class was 
being mustered. Withits thirst sharp-edged by this ** drought” 
the publie threw itself upon the new strong spirit. For a week 
there was a perfect orgy of drunkenness, with deaths from 
wlcoholie excess running into the nineties. The Fire Depart- 
ment was exhausted in suppressing accidental outbreaks, the 
police stations and first aid centres were crowded to their 
utmost limit. Then the fever passed, as abruptly as it had 
arisen, and the absenee of disorder and drunkenness was quite 
noticeable during the November anniversary holidays. But 
it is significant that the sale of vodka is now being quictly 


' ' 


restricted. 

Nor is it only in the cities that money scems to be plentiful, 
a circumstance which has seriously compromised official plans 
with regard to the purchase of grain from the peasants for 
export. Instead, as was expected, of grain prices falling 
rapidly after the gcod harvest, they actually rose during 
September and went on rising through October. True the 
crop was not auite so large as anticipated, owing to bad 
weather in August and September—say sixty-seven million 
jons of all grains instead of seventy millions —but the surplus 
over the needs of the country—say fifty million tons altogether 
—avas sufficiently great for a fall in prices to appear inevitable. 
What actually happened was that a large section of the 
peasants could afford to hoard their grain instead of selling 
it —many, indeed, bought further stocks on the open market, 
thus augmenting prices—in the hope that prices would rise 
; they did in the spring of the present 


vear after the poor harvest of 1224. Doubtless, when spring 


yet higher next spring, a 


comes, they will be disappointed, and there will be a sharp 
fall in prices, but in the meantime it has been necessary to 
postpone the State expert of grain for several months. 
Another reason inereased the reluctance of the peasants to 
sceil their grain at present, namely, the shortage in rural areas 
of menufactured goods, the “ goods famine’ as it is called 
here. Jf the State grain purchasing agencies were taken by 
surprise, if may equally be said that the State goods selling 
ugencies were unprepared and ill-organized. For a time it 
seemed as if the only supply of goods to the grain-producing 
regions was in the hands of private traders, who had laid their 
plans more carefully and reaped golden profits. A curious 
state of affairs followed. The goods famine spread to the 
cities. Goloshes, boots and stockings, and the cheaper tex- 
tiles vanished from the Government stores and were only to 
be found in the hands of private traders in the markets at 
prices ranging from seventy to two hundred per cent. higher. 
fin alarm the authorities appointed a powerful Commission 
“to deal with speculation’ (which entails anything from 
confiscation of goods to exile to Siberia), but it has been 
expressly stipulated that by speculation is meant the 


“ cornering ” of goods of general consumption for unjustified 
gain, and that private traders doing business at a fair rate of 
profit are not to be regarded as “ speculators.” But the 
number of genuine “ speculators ” is very great. 

During the last two or three years a horde of luft-menschen 
has descended upon Moscow from the towns and villages of 
the “ pale,” and no graeculus esuriens was ever readier than 
they to risk a distant exile if only they may snatch a profit. 
Their game has been greatly facilitated by the unavoidably 
low standard of morality among employees of State business 
and industrial enterprises. Whilst graft and embezzlement in 
Government oflices proper have been almost wiped out, and 
crime in general has decreased in Moscow six per cent. in the 
last year, misappropriation of funds in State business and 
commercial enterprises has increased not less than twelve 
hundred per cent. This figure was given a few days ago by 
the presiding judge of Moscow province. Truc, the word 
misappropriation is here stretched to include what America 
calls *‘ graft.” 

The rulers of Russia realize that the chief cause of present 
difficulties is their own lack of foresight and organization, 
Accordingly they have just decided a big adininistrative 
reform. Ilenceforth, instcad of trying to pass all the foreign 
trade of Russia through the * bottle-neck ” of the Forcign Trade 
Monopoly Commissariat (which attempted to handle all the 
buying and selling abroad for the whole country), special 
organizations will be appointed to buy and sell abroad through 
their own experts. The Socialistie principle of forcign trade 
monoply will be maintained (with a somewhat diminished 
* tempo ”) in the form of control by the Foreign Trade Mono- 
poly Commissariat, which will issue the permits for foreign sale 
and purchase, but the business will be done not by bureaucrats 


but by competent agents. Furthermore, to ensure a co- 





operation hitherto wanting between the Foreign and Internal 
Trade Commissariats, both will be united into one Trade Com- 
missariat, under the direction of Tsurupa, formerly Lenin’s 
chief lieutenant in the Council of Coinmissars, with IKrassin, 
hitherto Commissar of Foreign Trade, and Secheinmann, 
Commissar of Internal Trade, as his assistants. This reform 
is considered here to be the most important administrative 
measure since Lenin introduced the ** New Economie Policy ” 
in 1921. Through it the Communists hope to enable the 
Socialistic State enterprises to satisfy the demands of the 
avowedly non-Secialistic peasant masses. If they can do so 
in time, Russia will remain a land of State Capitalism, which 
may ultimately evolve into genuine Communism (for, of 
course, to-day there is no “Communism,” in the strict scnse of 
the word, in Russia, and the **Communist” party is only 
a label of the governing class), If they fail Russia will 
become a land of petty-bourgeois capitalism, only different in 
degree from the third French Republic of the cightcen 
nincties.—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Your Moscow CornesroNnvENT. 


nid ald bl ‘ q XN ’ ‘_N ry.’ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE OSTEOPATHS 
[Zo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin, I shall be obliged if you will allow me space to answer 
the letter on osteopathy by Dr. Graham Little, M.P., in the 
Spectator of December 5th. Dr. Little complains that * A 
Layman ” from the shelter of his anonymity accuses him of 
making an unfair statement. I go farther than “* A Layman” 
and accuse Dr. Little of being either deliberately unfair or 
ignorant of the subject on which he presumes to write with 
such authority. Le proceeds to * deal” with the statement 
by evading it. He explains the supervision the General 
Medical Council have over Medical Practitioners and Dental 
Practitioners. Then, having restricted the possibilities of 
registration to the Medical Register and Dental Register, to 
neither of which the Osteopath is eligible, he finishes dealing 
with him as a serious person and commences to vilify him 
as an ignorant visionary. 

Having drawn attention to the cow with two horns, he 
points out that it would be ridiculous to have a cow with 
three horns, especially as the third horn is so small, True: 
later on he suggests, instead of a third horn, osteopathy might 
be used as an appendage, but that is a position the osteopath 
would fail to appreciate. It never occurred to Dr, Little that 
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there could possibly be another cow in the pasture-— that is, a 
Register of Osteopaths independent of the General Medical 
Council. 

Dr. Little next fatuously cites cases where a mistaken 
diagnosis had been made, but even this he does badly, or with 
intention to mislead, for of the three * eonerete instances ” 
which he uses, two are those of a bone-setter, and have no 
bearing on the subject under discussion. Concrete instances 
prove little beyond the fallibility of human nature. It would 
take a much larger journal than the Spectator to record the 
failures in diagnosis of registered medical practitioners. That 
does not, however, blind one to the good work done by 
medical practitioners, nor does it condemn medical practice. 
Osteopaths recognize the medical profession as the honourable 
and learned one which Dr. Little claims, but no more honour- 
able or Jearned than the osteopathic profession and certainly 
led by a much less charitable (to put it mildly) group of 
leaders — if Dr. Little is a sample. 

“A Layman” is not mistaken in stating that it takes four 
years of highly skilled training and study to acquire the 
technique of csteopathy. It is absolutely essential that an 
osteopath study and understand all branches of medical 
sciences, except materia medica, to comprehend and use 
osteopathic technique. Hence the reason medical men should 
be able to learn osteopathic technique in one year. They are 
already familiar with the body in health and out of health, 
and quickly learn the application of osteopathic technique and 
principles. 

Dr. Little's statement that three-fourths of the time spent 
by osteopaths in college is devoted to securing a smattering 
of the medieal sciences is a gross libel, and the following 
figures prove the unfairness of the statement. Taking the five 
leading medical colleges in’ America - Cornell, Harvard, 
Jefferson, North-Western University and Washington Univer- 
sity — and comparing them with the five leading osteopathic 
colleges — Kirksville, Los Angeles, Des Moines, Chieag >, and 
Philadelphia — we find that the average number of school hours 
in the five medical colleges is 4,542, while in the five osteopathic 
colleges the average number of hours is $.953. The subjects 
compared are anatomy, physiology, chemistry, pathology, 
bacteriology, diagnosis, practice of medicine, surgery, physio- 
therapy and leading clinical subjects. If they acquire only a 
smattering, why is their average in State Boards Examine- 
tions as high as that of the medical practitioner ? 

Dr. Little has had these figures before but chose to forget 
them in writing his * unbiased” Jetters. 

Another misstatement he makes is that * The theory of 
osteopathy postulates that the primary cause of every disease 
is some interference with blood supply or nerve function, 
always caused by a dislocation of one of the small bones which 
make up the spinal column.” 

As far back as 1899, in the Journal of Osteopathy, Dre 

Still made the following statement : 
“Osteopathy is not exclusively a treatment of mechanical 
therapeutics, although manipulation enters very largely into the 
work. It is a system that inclucles all methods of healing that have 
been found trustworthy and ecientifie, whether it be mechanical 
correction of the tissues of the body, the giving of proper food, the 
use of antidotes, care and attention to liven nie rules or nursing and 
and various aids to prevent and relieve the ravages of discase.”’ 

Medicine has made immense advances since 1874, and so 
that the 
physiological, microscopical and biological tests of disease 
meet with ignorant scorn from osteopaths, or that bacteriology 
is to them a sealed book is utterly absurd and untrue. The 
most recent findings, if scientific, are taught in osteopathic 
The reference to 
radiology is particularly unfortunate, as [have had within the 
past week, in my own practice, two cases in which four men on 
the Medical Register had made absolutely wrong diagnosis 
simply because they failed to have N-ray photographs taken. 

Medica! criticism: and misteading statements are “ little ” 
things to which we csteopaths are becoming accustomed. 

The enelosed manifesto, to which Dr. Little referred, will 
give your readers a fair idea of our qualifications, what we 
want and why we want it. Tam, Sir, &e., 

Wirtiaw Cooper, D.O. 
(Secretary, Leyislative Committee 
British Osteopathic Association). 

| We regret that we have not spaee to publish the manifesto, 

- Kp, Spectator.| 


has osteopathy. To say innumerable chemical, 


colleges and practised by osteopaths. 


| To the Editor of the Srvcrxron.| 
Sin, As a grateful patient of Sir Herbert Barker (a knee 
operation more than 14 years ago) may I add my plea for the 
removal of the undeserved stigma (as so many of us deem it) 
from the name of Dr. Axham? It was, of course, due to hing 
that the operation was rendered painless and, surely, it is 
the fixed duty of a doctor to relieve, or obviate, suffering + 
One has personal knowledge that Gistinguished doctors have 
taken their patients to Sir Herbert Barker when other treat- 
ment has failed : many of them have themselves been patients, 
After many trials Sir Herbert Barker has at length come into 
his own; but the mouths of medical men are still gageed as 
regards Dr. Axham. Meanwhile, many of the public re 
exasperated by this continued petty persecution of a man 
who had the courage and conviction to stand by Sir Herbert 
in the bad days. The Spectator never took up a stronger 
or more deserving case. - IT am, Sir, &e., 
A. A. Irvine (Lt.-Colonel), 


ain 


Longer House, Rye, Susser. 


[To the Editor of he Severs ror.) 
Sir, As IT can speak from experience, may I endorse what 
others have said and written of the value of osteopathy % 
I gradually lost the use of my hands, my arms, my fect, 
and my legs, and in time my whole body was paralysed ; 
in fact, IT could neither move a single limb, nor turn my 
head. My medical advisers did all they could for me, and 
were most attentive and kind, but said that nothing more could 
be done for me. Tfearing about osteopathy and its remarkabk 
cures, an osteopath in Birmingham was asked to visit me, and 
after the first treatment there was a slight improvement in 
my condition, and through subsequent treatments Tam 
able to walk about and enjoy life. Though T have had to 
resign my benefice, T can take part in the daily services of the 
Church onee again. Tam, Sir, &e., 
W. J. Worsrien 
(Formerly Viear of S. Barnabas, Worcester). 
S. Barncubus, Newland, Malcern, 


[To the Editor of he Sevcrxror.] 

Sir, Fully trained osteopaths who go through the training 
instituted by Dr. Still, the founder of osteopathy. himself a 
fully qualified medical man, have urgent need to have their 
practice safeguarded so that the trained man may be distin. 
guished from those whe, taking advantage of the real worth 
of osteopathic treatment and the growing public knowledge 
of it, set up their brass plates labeled osteopath, with no more 
thana few weeks’ or months’ training, and that often by corres- 
pondenece ! Those who have become qualified osteopaths, 
and have gone through the lengthy training of at least four 
vears, Which includes the branches usually comprised in a 
medical course, except the use of drugs 
specifically exclude have as great a need of protection not 
only in their calling but also for the sake of public well-being. 

The public should be made aware of the need to strengthen 
the hands of the osteopathic profession in pressing on Tartia- 
ment the necessity for their recognition and legal registration, 
and thus follow up the important result cbtained by Mr. 
Streeter in cliciting an answer from Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
in the House of Commons, —L am, Sir, &e., 


k. L. C. Watson. 


Which osteopatls 


134 Fleet Street, London, EC.A, 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxvon.] 
Sin. ‘The numerous Ietters on the subject of osteopathy, 
mostly laudatory, which have been appearing in the Spectator, 
would suggest to your readers that a large section of the public 
are taking a commendabie interest in matters of health, and 
more especially in the treatment of disease by physical methods, 
Unfortunately, while vehemently expressing their gratitude to 
the medical profession, the writers of the Ictters seem to have 
a marked preference for treatment at the hands of the un- 
qualified, thereby emphasizing the truth of a statement 
made by a highly respected London consulting physician, 
that among the educated there was a preference for treatment 
by the unqualified. I do not desire now to discuss osteopathy, 
a subject which other members of my profession are more 
qualified to deal with, but as one who has taken an entirely 
disinterested part in the development of opportunities of 
physical treatment for the poorer members of the community, 
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whose means place them above the hospital class, T do desire 
to point out that the subject is not one entirely neglected by 
the medical profession, and to suggest that more positive 
good would accrue to suffering humanity if both the writers 
and readers of the letters would support. financially such an 
institution as the Kensington Division B.R.C.S. Physical 
Treatment Centre than from these wordy efforts to obtain, 
I think prematurely, registration of ostcopaths. 

The Kensington Physical Treatment Centre, 14 Prince of 
Wales Terrace, has been treating a steadily and rapidly 
increasing number of patients since it was started nearly four 


years ago, but it greatly needs financial assistance, without 
which it cannot extend its activities and may possibly have to 
restrict them.-—I am, Sir, &c., 

HMaroip Tf. SANGUINGTTI. 

19 Campden House Road, W.8. 

[Although we know that deep interest is taken in every thing 
which has to do with the medical profession and with public 
and private health, we must ask our correspondents to be 
bricf. We fear that if they are not we shall be unable to publish 
their fetters. —Ep, Spectator.| 


THE CASK OF DR. AXHAM 
[To the Editor of the Sever vvor.| 


Six. Neo one will, T think, disagree with the medical haw 


which forbids a qualified man to “ cover,” 7.¢.. assist or pro- 
fessionally associate with an unqualified practitioner ; but any 
one, Lbelieve, will admil that allowances should be made under 
extraordinarily exceptional circumstances. For example - 
and this argument was publicly used by Dr, Axham vears ago, 
when he justified his conduct in giving anaesthetics to Sir 
Uerbert Barker's patients 


wn indisputable cure for some hitherto incurable disease, 


suppose a layman were to discover 
ora 
means undeniably more cMicacious than any known for the 
alleviation of a painful malady, and that the remedy could 
only be applied by the discoverer with the assistance of a 
qualified medical administer an anaesthetic. 
Who can deny the possibility of such a situation arising, and 
reeulations of the General Medical Council to 
Would they strike off the Register. as guilty of 
infamous conduct, the doctor who placed the relief of suffering 
bef 
medical practitionc: 
sir, &e.. 

JVieet 


man say. to 
how are the 


meet it ? 


re every other consideration and did his first duty as a 
\sham.- Lam, 
PAnsons, 





2 ‘This is the ease of Dre. 
Herne 
Comnion, a... 


Lod vere atham 


A TAX ON BETTING 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcrxron.| 
Sine During recent vears thousands of women. who before 
the War would never have thought of this mode of gambling, 
now het almost daily on horse races. Go into any telegraph 
lice about midday and you will sce a number of people, 
ften young girls, with the racing newspaper in one hand, 
This cannot be termed sport, as few 


( 


making out their wires. 
f these people ever go near a race-course, and few of them 
have any knowledge of horses or real interest in them. Among 
the poorer classes and the unemployed this vice of betting is 
now the most important interest of the day. The morning is 
spent in getting tips and making bets, and the evening in 
This state of things has produced 
There are the large offices 


finding out * what's won.” 
a host of bookmakers of all kinds, 
who call themselves commission agents. some employing as 
There are the bookmakers who stand up 
ut race meetings. There are all grades of these down to the 
small bookmaker of the poor parts of towns who keeps in the 
background and employs runners. All these batten on the 
foolishness and ignorance of this large population of backers, 

This viee has now reached such large dimensions that it is 
undermining the morale of all 


many as 100 clerks. 


“a national curse which is 
Classes, 

The Pari-mutucl should be the only means of betting, and 
should not be allowed anywhere except on those racc-courses 
under the Jockey Club, who should be responsible for the 
management. All other betting should be illegal. 1 am, 
Sir, &c., A. Hf. Lane 

(Liceut.-Colonel, Retired Pay). 


Wilten Villa. Campden Hill, W.8. 


PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE 


|To the Editor of the Srvcravon.| 
Sik, In a Jetter appearing in your issue of November 28ih, 
on tariffs, Mr. James H. Weager maintains that the protective 
policy of America has resulted in the sacrifice of the home 
consumers in the interests of a comparatively small export 
trade. As an quotes the American tin plate 
industry. He shows how the 100 per cent. tariff adversely 
affected the Chicago packers and how the American consumer 


instance he 


of tinned goods was forced tou pay the duty, but he has 
omitted to bring this history up to date. The tin plate industry 
in the United States of America is quite youthful, but in 1924 
it supplicd practically the whole of U.S.A. requirements 
and placed 180,000 tons on the world’s markets in competition 
with South Wales. The latest available figures indicate that 
the price of tin plate in America is approximately 22s, per 
100 Ib. box, and in Great Britain 20s. per 108 Ib. box. America 
is able — under her protective tariff not only to turn out her 
linplates at a price which is only slightly higher than the 
British price, but she is also able to pay her workers a higher 
wage than is paid in South Wales. 
it is hard to undersiand how Mr. Weager has come to regard 
the American consumer as being especially hard hit by Pro- 


In the face of these facts 


tection, 
{t is also diflicull to agree 
exports 


American 
1921, 
America exported a total of £1,018 millions worth of goods, 


that the 
when, in 


with hit 


are comparatively insignificant 
£407 millions of which were manufactured. in Comparison to 
the British total export of £795 million. £618 million of which 


were manufactured. To am. Sir, &c.. 
AnNGts MeDonsuia. 
Tlouse af Commons, 
| 7 the dil of ite Spit vroon.] 
Siz, very argument adduced by vour correspondents 


* Free Trade ~ same in substance as 


real controversy in the first decade of 


neoulnst is exactly the 
those advanced in the 
this century. They remain as false now. as they were proved 
by the irresistible log 
to be ludicrously wrong then. 
pondent Mr. Weager truly 
trade of any country, a “ simply ridiculous ~ expedient. 

In his illustration in regard to the American 
he might also have pointed 


ric of accomplished practical refutation 


Protection is. as Corres- 


Vou 
to increasine the 


“ays. In 


respect 
t 
* Tin plate ~ 


ad valorem tariff of 100 per cent. 
out enormous quantities of 


that 
the ground, because * Protection ~ prevented the owner from 
canning then! Also, that the tin 
plate industry soon succeeded in finding others, and almost on 
the heels of Mr. Chamberlain’s illustration came the refutation 
that this * 
I fear it is quite useless to attempt fo persuade any Tarif 
did, he could not 
Protection means simply this 


fruit were left rotting on 


shut out of one market. 


dying industry ~ was doing exceedingly well. 


Reformer to use common sense. If he 
possibly maintain his faith. 
applied Socialism. It means that you compel the consumer 
to buy that which you think he should buy. or fine him for 
It means to the vast majority 


that they are com- 


exercising the liberty of choice. 
of the people of this - or any other land 
pelled to pay more for an article than they need ; and so lessen 
in an exact ratio their power of purchase in other directions. 
another tax -out of the pocket of 

Supposing everything urged by 


It is a subsidy to trade 
the long suffering taxpayer. 
your Tariff Reform correspondents were as true now, as it was 
proved demonstrably false between the years 1904-1014, I 
would still oppose this system on the ground of the gross 
corruption which it engenders in political affairs. Ll would 
still oppose it, too, on the eround of the inefliciency which 
svoner or later follows in its train. 

Let your correspondents ponder this grim truth that we, 
almost. if not quite alone. among the nations of the carth 
MUST BUY to sell. national existence 
depends on our doing so : when we “ tax the 
we really only tax ourselves. 


because our 
and also. that 
foreigner,” 

To compare American conditions either cconomically or 
industrially with those obtaining in this country is about aa 
helpful as comparing chalk with cheese, and giving an answet 
Iam. Sir, &¢., 


Kocar HS. 


in terms of bricks. 


BAanNnus-\CSTIN, 
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ALTERNATIVE TO LAND 
NATIONALIZATION 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


In Mr. Christopher Turnor’s view Peasant Proprietorship 
tHe says: “The 


AN 


Sir, 
is the true bulwark against Nationalization. 
only possible effective barrier is 2 multiplicity of smatl occupy- 
ing owners ; not men who become owners ina haphazard way, 
as happens now, but owners created under a sound system of 
land purchase. In devising any such system (and we have 
the successful experience of many countries to draw upon), 
the importance of giving the farm labourer a dircet interest 
in the land must be kept to the front... we want a special 
provision of credit to enable every suitable labourer to become 
a full-fledged smallholder, owning his 380 to 50 acres of land.” 

The agricultural of England and Wales 
rough grazings which are chiefly 
25 to 26 million acres, which would only provide some half- 
million of labourers with holdings of fifty acres each, even if 
allthe tenant farmers, all the yeomen farmers, and all the land- 
lord farmers were turned off the land. Ta making this estimate I 
venture to put the average size of the peasant farm higher 
than Mr. Turnor does, since, while on the rich land of the fens 
inight 


area excluding 


moorland is between 


thirty acres—or even, in some cases, twenty acres 
sullice, yet on poor thin lands over chalk or on the sands of 
Norfolk fifty to one hundred acres would be necessary. 

Half a million of peasant holdings would mean, say, a 
million votes, a number too small to have any appreciable 
influence on British cconomie policy. Thus, even if all 
peasant proprietors in the kingdom voted unitedly for Protec- 
tion they would have no chance of carrying this policy against 
the wishes of the urban voters, and without Protection no 
peasant farmer can grow wheat in this country at a profit — 
the fluctuations in its value are too rapid and serious. This 
year, for instance, its value has varied from 65s. in February, 
to 45s. in October. These fluctuations apply to everything 
which we agriculturists produce, whether corn, meat, wool, 
eges or poultry, and to-day IL am selling turkeys at Is. 4d. per 
Ib. which last year would have made Is. 10d.—a really disas- 
trous drop in value to the small man who depends upon his 
Xmas sale of turkeys for a substantial portion of his yearly 


profit. 
Whether one agrees with Mr. Turner or not he has at least 
the courage of his convictions, while certain Progressive 


Conservatives base their policy of “ Land Reform” upon 
expediency only, and have not the smallest idea how they are 
going to keep the squire and the farmer on the land, and at 
the same time flood the countryside with an army of peasant 
proprictors. Once accept the principle of peasant proprictor- 
ship, and you have to carry it out ruthlessly, or cause endless 
dissatisfaction by turning applicants 


disappointment and 


aw “ay. 


I am, Sir, &e., 
Cc. F. Ryprer. 


P —— + ft Ds 
Th trie, Sufi thee 


ADULT EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcr vror.} 
Sin, Will you allow me a word on Bishop Gore's article on 
* Adult ? The 
important fact regarding the 
includes 


article omits to mention a very 
Scheme of the Trades’ Union 
which now the Workers’ Educational 
Association along with the National Council of Labour Coileges. 
The obiect of this scheme is to equip the Workers for ™ 
The W.E.A. has, 
and, I 


it has, as is required by the Scheme, 


Education’ 


Convress, 
securing 


and industrial emancipation.” 


accepted that as the object of the Scheme, 


social 
therefore, 
have reason to believe, 
embodied this object in its own objects and statement of 
policy. If this is the case, 
W.EA. “* 

This change has occurred as a result of the pressure of the 
National ¢ the great 
majority of the Union Educational Schemes, and which 


ean it be any longer said that the 
owns no allegiance to any party or doctrine ~ ? 

mancil of Labour Colleges which has 
Prade 
stands for Education bused on a clear recognition of the class- 
sir As the National Council of Labour Colleges is also 
a party to the Trades’ Union Congress Kducational Scheme, 
Adult Education whieh refers 





it is surprising that an article on 


tu this scleme should omit any mention ofthe greater party so 


far as Trade Union Educational work is concerned.— I am, 
Sir, &e., Artriur Woopsurn 
(Secretary to the National 


Committee of the Scottish Labour 
College.) 

1 Viewforth, Edinburgh. 

THE CONQUEST OF GREECE BY GREEKS 

[To the Editor of the Sevcerxron.] 
Tn his most interesting article Mr. Casson makes some 
modern Greek life, which are erroneous, 
ile considers that the Albanizing clement in Central Greece 
amounts to GO per cent. of the whole population, and that 
towns such as Sparta, Patras and Thebes are Albanizing 
eentres. It is a well-known fact that five centuries avo 
Albanians settled in Greeee, chiefly in the Northern Pelo- 
ponnesus, Attica and Euboea. Their number, accordine tg 
Leak, was 200,000 at the beginning of the ninetecnth eentury 
but in time not only did the Albaniving clement completely 
disappear from the Peloponnesus, but also it is now half 
assimilated into the native Greek of Attica and 
Sometimes Albanians from villages in Attica cannot even 
speak their own tongue. 

The population of Central Greece (south of Thessaly) 
was, aceording to the census of 1907, 1,834,513, so even if 
we aceept for the present Leak’s statement as being correct, 
only one-tenth of the population would be Albanian, and not 
three-fifths as Mr. Casson states. I must thank Mr. Casson 
for his appreciation of the welcome that Greek refugees found 
amongst their own brothers of Free Greece..—I am, Sir, &e 

AMALIOS TrEIMIC ALIS 
(Graduate of the Athens University). 


Sir 


observations on 


Muboea, 


Glasgow. 
“ANN POPE” 
[To the Editor of the Srecrvror.] 
Sir, May I ask the hospitality of your columns to inform 


your readers that [ resigned from the British Tlousewives 
Association on October 19th to continue the research work | 
have been doing in Tlouschold Economies for the last ten years, 
and that FT shall be much pleased to send particulars of * Zita’s 
Kitchen and Information Bureau” to interested ? 
It is not a commercial undertaking, bul an adjunct to my news- 
but [ean take a few pupils for housekeeping, 


anyone 


paper articles ; 
eatering and cooking, with special reference to prices and food 
values. The kitchen is at 
Earl's Court, but all letters should be addressed to me at 510 
KXing’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.10.-—-I am, Sir, & 

ANN Po 


I can also arrange study circles. 


MOTOR CARS AND COUNTRY ROADS 
[To the Editor of the Svrcrxvor.| 

Sir, Your championship of the safety of our country roads 
tempts me to write of another danger which we who live in t! 
country, and who are constantly compelled to motor on our 
narrow country lanes, find with increasing trequeney. Tn tl 
beautiful part of Yorkshire in which T live we have during 
the large 
on Saturdays and Sundays who wisely come out from t! 
and bea 
which they see so little during the week. We welcome 
them vladly if only they drive 

but they very frequently fail to realize that they are driving 
on tortucus cighteen foot 


summer numbers of motorists touring our dales 


smoky industrial towns for fresh air, light uiv, of 


would with consideration, 


lanes and not on straight thirty 
foot roads, nor do they seem to be acquainted with the first 
clements of safe driving suitable for such country. Th 

go round corners and over high pitched bridges right on the 
crown of the road heedtess of what will happen to themselves 
or any other unfortunate motorist coming from the opposite 


and 


drive 


! 
I 
direction, whereas they could drive with equal speed 


much greater safety if only they would 
with the off wheels near the crown whenever they round 
a corner or travel on roads with only a short 
I have frequently had to draw up to allow 
such thoughtless drivers to get off the crown and on to their 


invariably 
very stretch 
of straight. 


own side in order to pass me, when if they had only driven 
with courteous thought we could each have passed safely 
whilst travelling at twenty miles an hour, 
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Examination in driving before issuing a licence is quite You wi i whi “an 
useless, but something possibly might be done to ensure — cho good matter and : \ and Ih no doubt you 
that every licence holder did know the ordinary courtesies would find sor lerst ) ile rt 
and safety usages of the road as well as the laws of the — present confused wood ! to-line etiit hich 
highway, and if that was done and practised our motoring — the ¢ { has ind fricnd ; 
in narrow lanes in“summer instead of being a nightmare = story. [bel I ’ i hwil ocd 
might be changed to a pleasure.—I am, Sir, &c. b many oF tt 1 id e 

Colescue, Middleham, Yorkshire. ALFRED RowNtRiE. that th ) ) l 

would wel i if 
, children’ tory } I 
BRITISH SPEAKERS IN AMERICA F en’ Dei 
| To the Editor of the Sevcrsvor.| We tl ial 
Sin,— British residents in America have been much annoyed ecrta i I , 
for ne time past by the foolish speeches made on this side — unti 
by their countrymen. These speeches have Iced people to 
Suppose that conditions in England are extremely bad, and TELE EHC ( ( . i j i OR 
that most of the population are living on the * dole.” THE PooR ¢ i CO} y# yN 
he result is that a large number of Americans and others 
believe that the Britassh Empire will soon be a thing of the [o! 
past. if it is not already completely done for. English people SI Tamd ° 
all know and understand the peculiarities of some of their — sions of their si: { d on in 
countrymen who dearly love a “ grouse” or a grievance. to our Christmas 4 1 i enough 1 a 
According to this type of mentality, Great Britain has been Subseription Lisi th : ! Oo 10 nad list 
going steadily to the dogs ever since the Norman Conquest. has now reached thy e201. ‘Thi Se 
in England allowances are made; out here this sort of thing — will enable us thi rt ‘ l t 
is listened to with more respect than it deserves. the Clergy fami! hich « ' hould mot i been 

Reconstruction after a world war is a long and arduous task. able to meet, I e that i li b real faction 
This view is evidently not taken by the pessimist who comes — both to your readers i to f, to know ! i, 
here and airs views that possibly he would not dare to express — Sir, Xe., 
ithome. Licking the boots of Americans by telling them they Vil 3 
ire superior to those in the old country may be a pet form of 38 Tavislock Pl Woe. 
umusement with some people, but it really does not help the [In addition to the £46 15 ecknowledved last w the 
great cause of Anglo-American friendship : first, because it is following donations have been ived by us or nt «direct 
untrue, and secondly, because it is undignified. Canadians ¢) the Corporation as a it of our appeal: Thos. Te 
n particular have remarked on this extraordinary trait in Champion, Esq., £2: Lady Do le £3; W.F. Rav : 
sritish speechmakers, and the sooner it is stopped the better Esq., £3 3s.: Mrs. Henry Schlesinger, £5; Sir Louis Pearson, 
for everyone.—I am, Sir, &e., D. G, £5 5s.; W. W. Lupton, Esq., £1 1s.; M. J. G., £2; M Rosa 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A, S. Hue, £2; Mrs. Fawcett, £5; Mrs. W. S. Walford, £2 2s. ; 

Mrs. Johnson, £1 Is.; “R”’ £1; E. S. Rashleigh, sq. £10; 


JACOB BEE’S DIARY 

| To the Editor of the Srecrsavor.] 
Sir,—In 1819, Sir Cuthbert Sharp printed privately at Dur- 
1652 to 
We are anxious to procure a copy for our local history, 


ham twenty-five copies of Jacob Bee's diary from 

1706. 

There is no copy in the British Museum, nor can UT hear of any 

copy by the ordinary means of advertising. Can any of your 

?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ki. VAZEILLE STocks, 
University Librarian, 


readers tell me of one 


I ersity Library, Durham. 


WASHINGTON IRVING: A REQUEST 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraxror.| 

am in search of MSS. or Ictters written by or con- 
cerning Washington Irving, particularly those having reference 
I shall be grateful for any 
I am, 
Sranuey T. Winutams. 
Hlaven, Conn., USA. 





Sir, &C., 


BOOK FOR CHILDREN ? 
| To the Editor oj the Srucr \TOR.] 


Sin, -I see in the Competition for Children’s Tales 


A NEW 


STORY 


a unique 


pportunity for the publication of a valuable story book — 
or books—for children, for which so many of us are still 


earching in spite of the numerous productions of the present 
day. You will be receiving the work of amateurs, many of whom 


are no a 


uubt in sympathy with children and childish things, 
So many of the story books handed to the children of to-day 
are written by well-known authors who are in the habit of 
writing for adults. Children are invited by them to consider 


their 


own thought processes, which no normal child wishes to 
do, or should be encouraged to do ; or they are presented with 
a tragedy which they are supposed to appreciate because of 
its finished style. Or again—we have the welter of sensational 
stories and the amazing adyentures of guides and scouts so 
improbable in real life. 


Anonymous, £100; Miss I. R. Sykes, £5 5s.; Mrs. Cox, £1; 
M. N.,. £10; Dr. 


next week 


Faithful Smith, £5. We shall not be able to 
later than 


announce any 


Monday morning.—iip. Spectator.| 


Tue stable door y open wide: 

I heard voices, looked insi 

Six candle low birds y e set 

In a cage of sil t 

Shaking wing, 1 ing feather, 

Whistling loudly all t th 

I'wo most ancient withered iries 
Bartered rit S against canarni 

Llageicd with a courteous cunning— 
Hinting, boastis teasing, punning 

In a haif-remem d to 

* Too low 1 of : rim i bad.” 
* "Too low! 3 i best you have had,” 
* Raise i ! i ! il \ suny ; 
* Dicky is a1 tty lad! 
Dict sap { lad ! 

But diamonds twinkled with light flung 

By twelve impati Iden wings 

The younger met int took the rings, 


} 


Closed his bar iin with a si rh, 
And sadly wished 


Good-bye, 


his flock ** Good-bye,” 
rood bye, In fairy 
With a sucar-peek for each 
I nsuspecting bright « inary. 
* Fare you well.’ 
\ sudden airy 

Gaist of midnight 
Out 


slammed the door. 
lL heard no more. 


Rorerr GRAVES, 


went the lights ; 
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THE MOMENT 

a 4 es 

LKASTERN CIVILIZATIONS 
Jahangir’s India. The Remonstrantie of Francisco Pelsaert, 
translated from the Duteh by W. H. Moreland and P. Gey. 
(Heffer and Sons. Cambridge. &s. tid.) 
The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. 
University Press. 15s.) 
Tue War eause to doubt) whether Western 
civilization was heading straight for the goal of human well- 
being, and it became the fashion to seek all we desired in the 
civilizations of the East. Some of our prospectors published 
glowing accounts of the rich veins of gold they had happened 
upon. But our people arc not without expericnce of foreign 
yvold mines.and there arose a demand for less biassed evidence 
of the quality of Lastern civilizations. Because they help 
to meet this demand the two books before us have an interest 
not only for the specialist but for the general reader. 

While the Stuarts reigned in England the civilization of 
Mahommedan India attained its highest development under 
the Mogul Fanperors. Mr. Moreland’s scholarty labours have 
heen direcied towards giving us an understanding of the 
economic life of India in that period. Ife has now supple- 
mented the picture given us in his Iadia at the Death of Anbar 
thbar to Aurang-ih by the translation of a brief 
Franeiseo 


BOOKS OF 


Monahan. (Oxford 


oave 
wave us 


and From 
but ilhiminaiing document, The Remonsivantic of 
Pelsacrt. Francisco Pelsvert. of Antwerp, spent the years 
1620-1627 at Nera as a factor of the Dutch Fast Todia Coni- 
pany. Tle was a man of ability, and in this report to his 
superiors on the trade of Tnadia he devotes special chapters to 
describing the administration of the country, the manner of 
Tlis evidence is very 
Most of the 
worst features which observers sce in the Tndia of to-day were 
visible to Pelsuert in an aggravated form, Tle speaks of © the 
ulter subjection and poverty of the common people, poverty 
so miserable that the life of the people ean be depicted only 
as the house of stark want and the dwelling place of bitter 
The tivst, 
low wages: the second, the oppression of the Governor, the 
nobles, the Dewan and the rest of the King’s offiecrs. Tt any 
of these want a workman, the man is not asked if he is wiliing 
is seized and well beaten if he should dare to 


life of its inhabitants and their retigion, 
damaging to the case for Eastern civilizations. 


woe.” For the workman there are two scourges. 


to come, but 
raise any objection, and in the evening paid half his wages or 
nothing at all.” A job which one man would do in Holland 
here passes through four men’s hands before it is finished.” 
* Peons, or servants, are execedingly mumerous, for everyone 
keeps as many as his position or circumstances permit.” 
“Every servant contines himself strictly to bis own duties, 


and it is like life on the Portuguese ships where the chief 


hoatswain, if he the foremast fall overbourd. would not 
disgrace himself by going on to the a. 
* For this slack and lazy service the wages are paid by the 
Moguls only after large deductions, for most great lords reckon 
forty days to the month, while wages are often left several 
~The servants are arrogant, oppressing 


suW 
foreeastle to save 


months in urrears.” 
the poor and sinning on the strength of their masters’ great- 
ness.” They steal whatever they can. Tf they buy only a 
piceworth of food they take their commission.’ As to the 
shopkeepers, “if the King’s nobles require any of their goods, 
they must ss?) for very little, less than half price.” - In the 
palaces of the great lords dwells all the wealth there is. wealth 
wrung from the sweat of the poor.” The hereditary principk 
is not allowed free play. ~ Immediately on the death of a 
great lord who has cnjoved the King’s jaghir. the Wing's 
officers are ready on the spot and make an inventory of his 
takes back the whole estate abso- 
where the deceased has done good 


entire estate. ‘The Wing 
Iutely for himself, exeept 
women and children are given enough to 
live on but no tmaeres”  Ndvancements and degradations are 
sudden, depending on the The result) is 
“nothing is permanent: yea, even the noble buildings. tanks 


service, When the 
King’s caprice. 


and palaces which are jn or near every city one cannot con- 
template without distress because of their ruined state, For 
in this they are to be despised above all the laziest nations of 
the world because they build them with se many hundred 
thousands. yet keep them in repair only so long as the owner 
Once the builder is dead no one will care for the build- 
tries as 


lives. 
ing; the son will neglect his father’s work. Every oit 


far as possible to create new buildings of his own.” Francisec 
Pelsaert clearly held that there was more room for human 
Virtue and human happiness in Antwerp than in the city 


where the Taj Mahal was shortly to be built. 


But it was Mahommedan India that Pcisaert: saw. Was 
Hindu India better? Mr. Monahan, in his Early History of 
Bengal (or rather of the Lower Ganges), takes us right back Pal 
the Maurya Empire, which arose after Alexander's invasion. {f« 
lays before us the extant evidence from which we can form 4 
picture of the civilization of that day. 
tions of Asoka, the accounts of the Greck ambassadors and 
sailors who visited Endia. and lastly the Tnidian rival of Machi- 
avellis Prince. the Arthasasira, reputed to be the work of 
the Brahman minister of the founder of the Maurya Empire. 
Asoka’s edicts throw more light op the mind of the Emperor 
The Greek evidence is 


There are the inscrip- 


than on the condition of his subjects. 


more picturesque, but untrustworthy, since it reaches 1. 
only at second hand.so that we are not ig a position to estimat. 


the eredibility of the witness or to allow for his idiosyvnerasy, 


But the clrihasdéstra is «a document of extraordinary valu 
and interest. Phe civilization described is that of a small 
Hindu kingdom of the third or fourth century pc. It 


appears on the whole more attractive Chav that of the Mowul 
Empire. Wealth scems to have been more widely distributed 
and the producers wereapparcnily fess depressed. Consequently 
custom, law and public opinion seem to have had more power 
to cheek the eaprice of the Wing and his servants. But, trath 
to tell, flindt State superior to the 
Mahomimedan, 1 need hardly excite Kurope’s envy. State 


interference with the cceononiie life of the country was pushed 


even if the was 


to great lengths, and the methods cmploved gave room for 
great abuse and were calenlated to excite the maximum of 
irritation. ‘The chief 
spy and the agen! provocateur. 
of DLOLRLAL, our 
questionable an expedient as this, 
a guise Which inspires confidence may make a claim on a dis- 


instruments of government were the 


And atter all. even in the days 
openty advocated so 


statesmen never 


“A man of straw under 
Then an assassin may 
nivht 


loyal person for recovery of a deposit. 
he emploved to murder the claimant at 
lying at the King’s cnenw’s door, and the cnemies of the King 


when he is 


may be accused of murdering the man and deprived of their 
property.” Et is explained that such measures are onle to be 
adopted against seditious and wicked persons. Still, one 
But Indian life had always 
The Greck evidence makes 


feels 
the man of straw has a ericvance, 
had and still has another aspect, 
it clear, as Mr. Monahan points out. that in respect of gentle 

ness, honesiv, simplicity and truthfulness the Tndian subject 
compared favourably with the Greck of the third century B.c., 
and even under the Mogui Minpire the unsympathetic Pelsacrt 
touched his Dutch * Phe 
Wworan went with music and songs to the Governor to obtain 
his permission. The Governor urged many sound arguments 
to show that what she proposed to do was a sin, and because 


saw something which heart. 


she was a handsome young woman of about 18 yeurs of age 
he pressed her strongly to dissuade her, and even offered heer 
But she answered 
with resolute firmness that her motive was not poverty, but 
Jove or her husband, and even if she could haveall the wing's 
treasures in this werld they would be of no use to her, forshe 
meant to live with her husband. So the Governor, 
Governors are nol allowed by the Wing's orders to refuse these 
requests, gave his consent. Then she hurried off with « light 
step till she reached the piace where was a small hut built of 
wood, roofed with straw and decorated with flowers. ‘There 
she took off all her jewels and distributed them among her 
friends, and also her clothes, keeping only ar undcrgarment. 
Then she took a handful of rice and distributed it to the 
bystanders ; this being done she ensbraced her friends and said 
her last farewells ; took her baby, which was only a year old, 
kissed it and handed it to her nearest fricnds ; then ran to the 
hut where her dead husband lay, kissed him and embraced 
him cagerly. Then she took the fire and applied the brand, 
and the friends piled wood before the door ; everyone shouted 
out, "Ram! Ram!’ till they supposed she dead. 
When the burning was over everyone took a little of the ash 
of the benes, which they regard as sacred and preserve. Surely 
this is as great 2 love as the women of our country bear to their 
husbands, for the deed was done not under compulsion, but, 


out of sheer love,’ 


508 rupees vearly as long as she should live. 


siace 


was 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS 

The Editor offers two prizes of €5 cach : 

1. For anew Tale for Children in not more than six hundred 
words of prose or sixty lines of verse : 

2, For a new * Biography for Beginners,” after the esta- 
lished model. 

The original and classical example of “ Biography for 
Bevinners are by Mr. Edmund Cicrihew Bentley, and are 
published with illustrations by Mr. G, WK. Chesterton in a 
volume of that title (PT. Werner Laurie, 6s. The form 
combines the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous 


net). 


1 
in rhyme sequence and number of lines, and very free in 
rhythm and length of lines. For those of our readers who 
have forgotten the genre we will quote a couple of examples 
from Mr. Bentley’s work. 
Davin Ricarpo 
The intrepid Ricardo 
rt pid Ricard 
With characteristic bravado, 
Alluded openly to reat 
Wherever he went. 


Another example --with rather less biography in it-—is the 
following : — 
JAN Van Even. 
The vounger Van Fyek 
Was christened Jan, and not Mike. 
The thought of this curious mistake 
Often kept hin awake. 


fairy tales, 
and they inay be designed for 


The “* Tales for Children ~ 
fables, or ordinary narratives ; 
from infaney to fourteen or fifteen 


may be of any kind 


for children of any age 
vears. We are leaving the competitions open well into the 
New Year, and hope that they will add to the joy and interest 
f the holiday season. Entries may be sent in at any time 
before the closing date. 

COMPETITORS 


RULES FOR 


1. All entries must be received on or before Fridav, Jan, 22nd. 

2, Competitors may cend in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 1166 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petiter must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors, 

6 The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : Competition, the Spectator 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W C. 2. 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


Poriky plays the largest part in this week's publications — 
and especially modern poetry. Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s anthology, 
The Best Poems of 1925 (Boston: Small, Maynard and Co.), 
is selected from periodicals ; his industry must be unusually 
vreat, and his taste has not been blinded by his reading. 
His yearly anthologies are always clear and interesting and 
: In the preface he refers to the fluctuations 
in different vears : 


representative. 
of the * trend of ideas ~ 
Last year, for example, there was a great number of intellectual 
and religious poems, the predominant interest seeming to lie in 
the interpretation of life. This year there has been a imass of 
poetry concerned with the direct  persenal relationship of ono 
hurnan being to another.” 
Of course, any lively-minded reader will think that Mr. Strong 
has often gone wrong in his selections. We may think, 
for example, that in choosing between two or more examples 
of a poet's work he has fixed generally upon the simplest 
poem —-even the most ordinary ; and that on the whote it 
is light more than heat that wins his appreciation. Still, it 
is a more agreeable anthology than Mr. St. John Adcock’s 
The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets (tlodder and Stoughton). 
Mr. Adcock’s book may be more useful: he has made his 
object “a eatholic inclusiveness.” And, indeed, a 
who took pleasure in reading verse of every kind and quality 
and finished the book off from beginning to end would find 
himself possessed of a very good knowledge of contemporary 
poets. But we were struck with a horrible suspicion (alas! 
for the supposed harmony inthe republic of letters!) that some 
f the poets represented will be sleepless with rage for a month 


reader 


when they discover the names of the rest. Lion lies down 
with lamb, horse with hyena. Which, all said and done, is 
much to Mr. Adcock’s credit. 

* * * * 

Our copy of Mr. Thomas Hardy's new volume of poems, 
Human Shows, Far Fantasies, Songs and Trifles (Macmillan), 
has now reached us. At the first glance we should say that 
perhaps halfa dozen poems are among Mr. Hardy's best. 
‘the awkwardness of gait and the mechanical plot-making 
in many of the others do not endear them to us; indeed, 
sometimes they are exasperating; but we would willingly 
pay still more for the half-dozen. 

% * * a 

A certain Simon Wastell, scholar of Queen's College, Oxford, 
has been credited in anthologies with the authorship of a 
very charming set of verses, of much interest in the history 
of poetry; of much interest because, apparently, they set 
a small fashion of composition among better poets, and yet, 
in that kind, were never excelled. 
Mavs Mortality, now published in a pamphlet illustrated 
Seven Acres Press, 


They are the Verses on 
by woodcuts by The Lone Crendon, 
Bueks, and beginning : 
Like as the Damaske Rose you see, 
Or like the Blossome on the Tree, 
Or like the dainty Flower of May, 
Or like the Morning to the Day, 
Or like the Sunne or like the Shade, 
Or like the Gourd which Jonas had : 
Kven such is Man; whose thred is spun, 
Drawne out, and cut. and so is done. 
The Rose withers, the Blossom blasteth, 
The Flower fades, the Morning ha teth, 
The Sunne sets, the Shadow flies, 
The Gourd consumes, and Man he dyes. 
Tt was Simon's one claim to remembrance, and now it is taken 
from him; for the editors, who publish with it a continuation, 
Of the Hope of his Resurrection, categorically deny to him 
the authorship of cither poem. 
we * * ok 
One of the most beautifully printed books we have seca 
for some time is the Gregynog Press edition, Poems by Henry 
Vaughan. There is an introduction by Mr. Ernest Rliys, 
illustrated by clean and pleasant 
Vaughan country, by Mr. Robert Ashwin Maynard and Mr. 
Hlorace Walter Bray. 
must yield to the three great folio volumes in which the 
Nonesuch Press reprint Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
* * * %* 


wood-engravings of the 


In impressiveness, of course, the book 


We must catalogue a few other books of importance. The 
first volume of the History of the Black Watch in the Great 
War is now published. Prof. W. VP. Paterson’s Gifford 
Lectures for 1924 and 1925 are collected in a volume on The 
Nature of Religion (ttodder and Stoughton). Messrs. Con- 
stable send us Four Tales by Zeélide, translated by Lady Sybil 
Seott, with an introduction by Mr. Geoffrey Scott 


SHELL 


IS WELL BALANCED 


aromatics, 





because it contains 
naplthenes and light paraffins, in 


the ideal proportions, which govern 


‘asy starting, good pulling and 
miles-to-the-gallon. 
Buy from the certified Shell 
pump or in the sealed red cans. 
Silt TD., G.P.O x 148 I ( d x y, W 2 
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GREEN AND PLEASANT 


LAND 


ENGLAND'S 


England's Green and Pleasant Land. (Jonathan Cape. 6s.) 
* Wire do they know of England who only Englind know 7%” 


says Mr. Kipling. Rut che anonymeus author of a new book 
bearing the title of Mugland’s Green and Pleasant Land assures 


us thal we none of us whether we travel or stay at home 


know anything about the real Knelish countryside of 
to-day. 
This book is receiving a certain amount of attention, and 


urgument. 
put of 


it may be worth while to examine its It is an 
extremely savage attack on practically every the 
The squire and the parson, those twin 
timic-honoured batts of every Radical and reformer, come in 
hard knocks. But the farmer, ~ the Back to 
the Lander.” the cultured “ Communer with Nature,” to use 
some of the authors own terms, not escape any 
lehthy. ‘The labourer himself is represented as  spiritless, 
shiftless and forsikea, the result of generations of anti-social 
breeding, in which the best blood has continually been drained 
off to the towns. while only the unenterprising, the cloddish, 
has been left in the country. We do not deubt that the book is 
what it professes to be. an honest altempt to set down sincerely 
and accurately the real condition of things in one specimen 
Itence, however much we may 
with its conclusions, we that it would be 
worth the while of those concerned with the countryside to 
read the charges which the author brings against the various 
“powers that be.” and consider whether or not there isany thing 
The author is particularly severe about the rural 


rural community. 
for some Very 


do more 


parish of rural Engh. 


disagree helieve 


in them. 








church. ‘This is his general conclusion : — 

Phe bhiwn vt about the Church in not a few villages ix that, 
to vl intents and purposes, wos dead: and that In inany more 
villages it is dysng. Che two reasons for this state of things 
need no searching oui ‘The fir=t reason i* that the parsous ares, 
in the main. lacking in intelligence, in character, or in spiritual 
experience Phe second reason is that very little of what is read, 
sUTigr, and said in thy chareches Is ThOW te bie ved. To “Oo oO; pre - 
tending. because of a lack of conrage to face facts, that it is 
be bie ve }. eat Thay anite result only. Could doctors, Tie WSpapets, 
or ironmougers successfully appeal to the public with such blindness 
to actualities as Church displays in its choice of men, in 
detian of accepted truth. and m the itnencte quaes of serviees 
rendered In many of our villages the eloureh plays a no more 
Impressive part than many a Buddhist temple in a Far Eastern 
village The village temple serves an accustomed purpose at 
birth, iarriawe, ar tl «cleath., amd. by custom, it ods attended from 
time to For the rest, there is the personal matter of the 


Line 
ymerey of Prrdabia in lete 


ality ane action. 


and etermityv. and with this private hiatier 
of the priest have nothing to de. \ 


1 he person 
was troubled 





rural parson Of citts who. at a diocesan conference, 
bry the plea of a speaker the late Dr. Warre, L ihink for the 
entrance of gentlemen into the Church. flung at the tranquil 
nssetr blac he hard saving that what the Chureh needs is net 
ventlemen, but be tiers Tike Peter and Poul! 
Of the cr gentry of the countryside we are told that : 

‘ 

These prearle ' i class, are. in the main, wnede veloped in 
intelligence. and acqueinted with the place they ac trially oes vep 
mm the scheme of thong As a class, they are roostly of the rieh? 

either the hard-1 pre or peace ol War protitcers anel their 
wives, or their progeny or they are among the <ons or daughters 
itie ree pl ow ory (4 the ere imdsons on svrenddaughts rs of men 
who garmed tith hy their money-making or party complecencs 

MTT ToL. ott forvoetten, with a fore of character wihuch 
is sO afte ! } ‘ rit Phese people represent, 
of oc I ‘ the well } niryeide.” 


The farmers are represented as exceedingly ignorant and re- 
aclionary, s« re to their labourers. ineficient as cultivators 
of the soil but there is one institution of which the author 
does not despair. and tliat ts the village sehool. The believes 
indeed that th alvation of the countryside will cori if it 
comes at all Trove the have sclhoobmaastor and mois tress And 
he sees a new generation of carpest and public-spirited mien 
and women whoare determined to raise the life of the country - 
sick Phe, worl thhrestncde thee local goverment Jroedies, 
bade hey wid eupoirn costed an unmet rs jute uuwouted 
netivits 

Nhe author isa Liberal with the quatities and fatlines of that 
particular political point of view Nnd there are passages 
in the book which will, we fanev. annov anvone clse but a 
Liberal very much Still. on the whole. lie has written a dis 
turbing and therefore salutary hook. strongets to be rocom- 


fed to the 


micas ) saftistoed, 


complacent and elf 


MARK TWAIN 


The Works of Mark Twain. Florida 
(Chatto and Windus, 6s, each.) 


Edition, 16 vo'umes, 
Tr has been argued with more force than charity that Mark 
Twain would have been a great writer if he had not been afraid 
of his wife, and that his criticisms of contemporary America, 
if they had not been bowdlerised to suit New England‘s 
decorum, would have been very sharp indecd. His works, 
however, when all allowance has been made for mutilation by 
domestic crities and for their author's timidity, do nothing to 
conlirm this theory. As a humorist Mark Twain was fairly 
good, though distinetly inferior to Artemus Ward, Frank 
Stockton, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, and Mr. Don Marquis. It 
was his good fortune to be taken both here and in his own 
country as a representative exponent of American humour, 





so that persons who only remember of Ward that he spelt joke 
with a =e and of Stockton that he wrote Rudder Grange 
seriously believe that Mark Twain was not only representative 
but casily first. (itis asif Owen Meredith were called the greatest 
Victorian poct.) And besides being a humorist, Mark ‘Twain 
Was to some extent a satirist. He only succeeded in satirizing 
what he did not understand, and so, although he naively, as in 
his controversy with M. Paul Bourget, reveals his almost 
incredible * Babbittisnay,” 
to correct’ human folly. 
disadvantages of being unable cither to invent a plot or to 
As a journalist, he would have reined any 
reputation less grandiose than his own by the indolence with 
which he repeated himself and by the sharp practices he dis- 
played in self-expleitation : his later books were excessively 


he eannot be esteemed for his efforts 
As a novelist, he suffered from: the 


imagine character, 


padded, and. ifone admires Tom Sacyer or The Dinping Frog, 
then the abuse of those famous names as titles for collections 
of casual journalistic writings disgusts one. 

Yet. if Mark ‘Twain was not a @reat writer, he had a peculiar 
genius for one kind of work. the real one. 
not throad 
Huellebervry Finn, deserve every one of the superlative praises 
lavished 
only 


Tom Sawyer 


Tom Sawyer, Deieclice and Tom Sawyer with 


They are bright with the magic that 
the 
sympathy that could only be given by one who ever remained 
a child at heart. as. alas ! he did in mental development. “There 
is nothing Tike them in the English language. Something of 
their radiance may be seen in Mark 'Pwain'’s reminiscences of his 
life on the Mississippi. 
Ife may have learnt much in later vears, but he could net 


upon them. 


memories of boyhood can cast, and informed bs, 


Ther after his imagination was blinded. 


assimilate it. Tle can argue and report and be facetious, but 


his imagination lives in Lovhood memories alone, and all th 


yest is chal? and sawdust. It not respectability mor 


marriage that killed the artist in Mark Twain. 


Was 
Hewas avictim 
of infantilisin. There are many other such victims tess con- 
spicuous, pocts who cannot find beauty in anything they did 
pot admire before the end of their adolescence, and novelists 
who after deseribing their school days find nothing else to 


describe, What is the cause of it 2 Physiologieal 2? Psycho 
logical ¢ 

The cminenthy sane Voltaire and the eminently insane 
Swift have this in common, that their lightest work hes a 


definite savour and that their crankiness never degenerates into 
folly. They fight lard. The rapier flashes, the cudgel crashes 
to its mark. Merk had 


or he would not have so carefully tried to conceal his disbelic! 


Twain. of course, not their eourage. 
in the literal inspiration and scientific teath of the Old Vesta 
ment : be need not. by the way. have been afraid of the effects 
would anty rave 


Bit it 


' 
~WOrPK it 


on religion of his doubts : at bis shrewadest, be 


become the Willian dJenntnes Bryan of aenosticism., 
was nol tinidity Ghat makes the mass of Mark Twain 
desert of dullness. — Tt tupiditv. Tle lacked any | 
tlhe called by Mer. 


lacked any criticism wherewith fo judge 


Wats inl aol 


philosophy. even raw kind 
Nnimial Baith. tle 
tle trasitors jrlee nomen of TiS aamdsine existence. 
thr 
tion. The 


trouble 


Santayana 


Tle lacked 
wit which might have filled the gaps in his cduea- 
The 


Twain was not 


ruitive 
was Hol even industrious, well-informed bore is 


steed Mark 


Let ts pass Hehth over 


ome cnoueh well informed. 
such errors as his mterpretation of a 
noisy squabble tna Muropean prartiament as a constitutional 
crisis of the greatest gravity. or bis complete misunderstanding 
of the veal merits of the reputations of certain German pro- 


fessors. (Concerning the ossav describing how te met Mone - 
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Politicians 
and the Press 


by 


Lord Beaverbrook 


Politicians and the Press — Lord 
Beaverbrook knows both sides inti- 
mately. He has been on both sides, 
for before his advent into Fleet Street 
he sat in Parliament and served for a 
time as a Minister of the Crown. 
In his book, “ Politicians and the Press,” 
Lord Beaverbrook has set out the exact 


position of the Daily Express in relation to 
=a politicians. This book does not touch upon 
the private lives of the leading political 
figures, but it contains so many human 
[by post 1/114] incidents in their public lives that it is, in 
from all BOOK- a sense, semi-biographical. 
+ a 
ROOKSTALLS ‘ "8 * Politicians and the Press” is written to 
frem “DAILY the man-in-the-street as a newspaper reader 
ENPRESS,” 23, ST. and elector; it reveals to him the exact 
BRIDE ST., LON- position of the newspaper he reads in 


DON, E.C4, and 
the Papiriners 
HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 


vie” BUY IT TO-DAY 


regard to the men he has elected to control 
the Empire. 
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sen one thing, however, should be noted. He was right in 
esteeming Mommsen. But what did he esteem him for? 
That Mommsen should remember such a lot about Rome! For 
poor Mark Twain, as for Goldsmith's villagers, the marvel was 
that one small head... . ) Look rather at The Prince and 
the Pauper, an historical novel intended to gratify the nine- 
teenth century by proofs of its superiority to the sixteenth. 
With the purely fantastic plot, of course, it would be pedantic 
to quarrel. By all means let Edward VI and a gutter boy 
change places. On the other hand, there must be some 
attention paid to the facts of history if the book is to serve its 
purpose, and its author appears to recognize this fact in his 
appendix of p dces justicatives, But Mark ‘Twain is all al sea. 
ile does not know the period. He is ignorant of Edward VPs 
character. He is misinformed concerning the Constitution. 
He bas not troubled, as the appendix itself proves by its omis- 
sions, to consult the right authorities. And he has not even 
contrived a plausible reason why Edward VU and his double 
should be confused." Yet, as his correspondence shows, Mark 
Twain meant this book to be good; it was not a pot boiler. 
Consider. too, the vapid and misdirected satire. whereby * The 
£1.000.000 Note is spoiled: the mushy speculations on 
telepathy : the crude buffoonery into which The Man Who 
Corrupted Hadleyburg relapses ; the weakness with which his 
case against Christian Science is pleaded, ov, inshort, the man’s 
inability to do, without the help of Tom Sawyer, the simplest 
job. 

Perhaps you disagree? This excellent and inexpensive 
edition shoukl then please, if it does not convert vou. 

If. C. Harwoop. 


IPALIAN POEMS TRANSLATED 


An Anthology of Italian Lyrics, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Present Day. Chosen and translated by Romilda 
Rendell. (-fobn Lane. (is. me t.) 


Tr we may believe the English novelists of the carly nineteenth 
century, a knowledge of italian poctry was then an essential 
accomplishment of ali elegant young ladies and, necessarily, 
of their male admirers. Indeed, on the same authority, we 
may say Galeotto fu il bro; for if Dante was still voted 
* Gothick ” and obscure, Ariosto and Tasso appeurs to have 
played a considerable part in polite courtships. Aft present 
there is but too much reason to think that Miss Rendel is 
right when she says Ltalian literature is * accessible only to a 
very limited extent to many English people.” Possibly, 
English literature has absorbed so much of the Italian influence 
through the two chaanels of the Elizabethans and the Reman- 
ties that curiosity has for some time reached its saturation 
point. In any case, it seems obvious that French, Russian 
and Oriental literatures are at present more popular than the 
traditional studics of the classics and Italian and Spanish. 
But if there is a lull in our Italian studies, the reason is, no 
doubt, that so much has been done in the past. Certainly, 
there is no Jack of interest among scholars ; as one instance 
numong many cited Prefessor G. L. Bickersteth’s 
admirable Poems of Leopardi, published only two years 


may be 


avo, 

Miss Rendels anthology of Ivrics with verse translations 
eannot and docs not pretend to conpete with a work of pro- 
found scholarship like Professor Bickersteth’s Leopardi. In 
x preface which is perhaps a little too modest she disclaims 
Hout humbk Italian Ivriec poetry is very 
ubundant. and there is plenty of room for discoveries and 
A book like this is chiefiv the record of a 
private excursion among taltan Ivrics of six or seven centuries, 


any rather aims, 


personal tastes. 
So much must inevitably be left out that a reviewer's business 
is to point out what is included as an indication of the trans- 


lator’s 


Unfortunately. it is always a little doubtful whether much 


tastes. 


service is done to foreign poems by rendering them into un- 
distinguished verse which completely alters the whole feeling 
of the original by substituting a conventional poetic diction ” 
for an admirable simplicity. An excellent example of this 
unconscious falsification is provided by Miss Rendels version 
of the well-known “In un boschetto poem of Guido Caval- 
canti, This hallata is closely related to the carly French 


————as 


pastourelles, and their common virtue is that a beautiful effect 
is achieved by the harmonious arrangement of simple and 
unmetaphorical words. Guido says of his shepherdess ; 
* She had very fair and curling locks, eyes filled with love. a 
rosy face ; with a switeh she pastured her lambs, and her feet 


were wet wiih dew”: -- 
“Capelli avea biondetti 6 ricciutelli, 
EK gli cechi pien d’amor, cera rosata ; 
Con sua verghetta pasturav’ agnelli, 
FE sealza di rugiada era bagnata.” 
The diminutives cannot be imitated in Knelish, but the 


simplicity and directness of the phrases can. The meta- 
phorical words ‘(here given in italics) used by Miss Rendel 
falsify the poem by giving it a commonplace sentimentalism 
which is utterly foreign to the original : 


“With golden tresses she was crowned, 


And in her eyes love gently dreamed. 
With little staff her flock she led, 
Fresh dews caressed her naked feet.” 


That “ crowned,” that * gently dreamed,” that 
are the stock sentimentalities of the minor poet of a rapidly 
passing type; they are desperate infidelities to Guide's 
clear, precise, unsentimental diction. Nor 
translation fare much better with Petrarch. ‘ Tam so weary 
“neath the ancient load.” writes Miss Rendel briskly ; but how 
the Jong * O's ~ bow down the poet's brow in: —~ 


* caressed ” 


' 
does the verse 


* Jo son si stanco sotto il fascio antico”” .. . 

Tn fact these, like so many verse translations prove that the 
harmonies of the original verse are lost as much as in a prose 
translation, while the subticties of stvle, which can be. and 
sometimes are, reproduced in prose, are never even considered 
by the verse translator, 

Miss Rendel shows a conventional and nincteenth-century 
taste in her choice. ‘Two-thirds of her space are given up to 
the nincteenth century : more than one-fifth is occupied by 
Leopardi and Carducci. The important modern work of the 
Futuristi is as mu@h ignored as that of Marini and the Seicen- 
tist? —even the delightful Metastasio does not appear. Ob- 
viously, Miss Rendel’s explorations have been conducted with 
timidity and not much of an eye for any but obvious or rather 
sentimental valucs. Dante is omitted on the grounds that 
familiar” with his works in 
Petrarch is represented by eleven sonnets (not his best) but 
Pre-Petrarchan poetry (among which Miss 
Rendel includes Boccaccio) is represented meagrely by * The 
Lament for the Crusader” (in the French taste) by Rinald 
d’ Aquino, a sonnct of Guido Guinicelli and Cino da Pistoia, 
the pastoral of Guido Cayaleanti and the * Anima benedetta 
cenzone by an unknown poct of the fourteenth century 
The great and varied poetic literature between Petrarch an 
Monti is also very scantily represcnted. Miss Rendel has 
avoided giving any selections from long poems (which was 
perbaps wise) but it is significant that she entirely ignores the 
satirists and burlesque writers. Lorenzo de” Medici is repre 
sented by two sonnets, but the delightful and much more racy 
Florentine carnival songs are ignored. There are sonnets 
of Boiardo, Arioste, Michclangeto, Guidiccioni, della Casa, 
Tasso, Felicaia (the “ fatal gift of beauty,” of course), Mazz: 
and Minzoni. (Two half-lines have accidentally dropped out 
of the text of della Casa’s sonnet.) Bembo, Annibal Caro and 
Chiabrera are also represented, 


“everyone is translation, 


ne canzoni, 


After the great periods have been so rapidly passed over, 
the selection becomes fuller, A certain preference seems to 
have been given to religious poems and to those nationalist 
exhortations which Halians feel bound to admire. 
Prati, Aleardi, Mercantini, 
Manzoni, Leopardi and Carducci. 


Foscolo, 
Grossi, Tomimaseo, lead up to 
Four of Leopardi’s poems 
are given, including the magnificent Canto Notturne and the 
short but most impressive L’Infinito. Miss Rendel is mor 
successful in rendering Carducei’s romantic colouring than the 
compressed and profound thought of Leopardi. 
Pogazzaro are perhaps the best known among the later poets 
given here, but there are also poems by Arturo Graf, Severino 
Ferrari, Mario Rapisardi, Olindo Roceatagliata- 
Ceceardi, FF. Pastonchi, Corrado and G. Marradi. 
This hasty enumeration wil! at least indicate the scope of this 
well-meaning little book ; 


Pascoli and 


Guerrini, 
Govoni 


enough also has been said of its 


defects to allay any great expectations here and to encourage 
Mics Rendel to make further selections with less timidity, 
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A Gift for Lovers of Art. Vol. H of: 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, SPAIN 
By Sir CHARLES HOLMES, Director of the National 


Gallerv. 6. With 103 plates. 25s. net. 
tt hie hapte on the Duteh masters as much as anything 
in hook whieh will for the next month or two be propelling 
‘ Ir t Ss * lis 
N i ed so well tied to | 
] sid , 
Previously Published. 
Vol lL. ‘THE PPFALIAN SCHOOLS. 21s. net 
hi liahan Art from the time ¢ J hnie 
ot Canaletto t admirable Ree noel n to the tid ot 
\ 


The India-Paper ‘‘ Pepys.’’ A distinctive Present 


PEPYS’ DIARY 


th omplete Indi Paper Eilition, containing Wheailev's 
copyright text, with notes and full Index. In 3 small 8vo 
volumes $2s. per set. 
: Pe 
/ 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


As Seen by Some Friends 
Edited by E. 4. RYLE. 1 $1, 8s, Gd, net. 


A DREAMER IN CHRISTENDOM 


or, WHEAT YOU WILL. By ALGERNON CECIL. 


7s. fd. net. 

\ ‘ ‘ Wiel bi 
Kem a \ | | ewnman Archtyel Heat! 
\ } ! 1 avs tt ob ol j 


New Volume of the Queen’s Treasures Series 


THE QUEEN’S TREASURES 
BOOK OF VERSE 


Selected by J. COMPTON, M.A, With a Frontispiece in 
colours, designed title, end-papers and covers by M. Y. 
WHEELHOUSE. 7 5. 3s. 6d. net. 


CONCERNING THE NATURE 

OF THINGS 
By Sir WILLIAM BRAGG, F.R.S. Six Popular Roval 
Institution Lectures on Atoms and Molecules. 248 pp. 
74 5. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A ma r « ence . and of ea and « taming CNpost 
. sniant interesting } ny * be seer.’ * Vornme Post 
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THE ELEMENTS OF CHESS 


By J. no MONT. Fully Hlustrater 8 $3. 7a. CA 


Vhe best English work on the same sinee. Mason's classic Pull 
mect beginners’ diffiertties, and expressed 


new pome ol View 
: the clearest language.”-—Ol 


Full list of Bell's Chess Books on request 
A Gift of Lifelong Value 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


_ DICTIONARY 


the famous encsclopedic dictionary which epitomises human 
knowledge from A to Z. 
No gift could be more wceptabl than Webster.” It will 


prove a lasting source of intellectual entertatment and will 
alwavs be a treasured possession. 


2700 pages. 6,000 Illustrations, Prices trom 65s. net. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 2. 
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Edward Arnold’s New Books 


“A splendid record of a splendid effort..—Daily Mail. 


THE FIGHT FOR 
EVEREST, 1924 


By Lieut.-Col. E. F. NORTON, D.S.O., 

AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 
With 8 coloured Plates, 24 other full-page illustrations, 
and a magnificent new map _ containing the latest 
informa ition. 25s. net. 


A SPEAKER’S COMMENTARIES 


By the Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, 
VISCOUNT ULLSWATER. 











2 Vols. With iifustrations. 36s. net. 
th l ‘ Lil ater’ cdots na hmited to Jn 

Pari ry reniinise As trave cune portsman, no ke 
arrister mn carls life, he has ae ed golden hoard of 
lhe Morning } ; umerable ood thing i! bool 

humai 


SOCIAL AND DIPLOMATIC MEMORIES, 
1902 to 1919. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir J. RENNELL RODD. 21s. net. 
é ' \ most ont niy nd diverting | 
lornin I This is a truly delightiul book, 
ho wi it Amt ad in the Arts (est Hy fit 


HISTORY OF IRELAND, 1798-1924 


By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES O’CONNOR, K.C. 2 Vols. 
36s. net. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR XMAS GIFTS 


A New Book of Ghost Stories by the Provost of Eton. 


A WARNING TO THE CURIOUS, and other 


Ghost Stories 


hy Dr. MOR. JAMES. 554 

/ Fike SAAMI MoLHOKk 
GHOSi STORIES OF AN ANTIQUARY Ss 
MORE GHOST STORIES 5s 
A THIN GHOST AND OTHERS 4s. Gd 


A Book of Good Stories by a Noted Raconteur. 
TELL ME ANOTHER 


By the MAROUESS OF ABERDEEN AND Th EAL 
KT 7s. 6d. net. 2nd In 
A Handsome Reprint of the Famous Sporting Book. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MYTTON 
By NIMROD. With 18 Coloured Plat Hes 


\iken and T. J. Rawlins. Crown + 21s 
Miss Evelyn Sharp’s New Book. 


YOUNG JAMES 
By EVELYN SHARI | tl \ peest Curl 
inn the Scho 1” tk 7s. Gd ne 


6th impression of t's Beautiful and Moving Story. 


SHEPHERD EASTON’S DAUGHTER 


By Mary J. H. SKRINE. 7s. 6d. net. 


priv » re \\ 
t 


Mr. Ferster’s Famous Novel 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By E. M. FORSTER. Seventh Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lendon: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co. Maddox St. W.1 
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There is no man alive to-day who knows more about Big Game huntin 
Gos Mr. Mores : ood Dow: tt. His book is a log ol adventure in many sagen 
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| r i is fascinating, instructive, and in every sense the product of an 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS DRINK Eng sli i sportsman and gentleman. 
CONTRACEPTION (Birth Control) 
its Theory, History and Practice. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL os Bc. + Ph.D., Fellow of 
| "niversity College, Lond 
| 25th Thousand. 12s. 6d. net: post free 13s. 3d. net, 
| Introductory ! by Sir Wit.1am Baviies, F.R.S., Sir JAMES BARR, 
| M.D., Dr. C. Rout “ston, Dr. JANE Howrnorne, and “ Opscurus.” 
| The Luneet says: “* Mi ch of the evidence contained in the book is quite 
nobtainable clsewhere.” 
} This beck is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with both 
| helpful and imteresting matter, and much that is new and noteworthy. 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 
83-81 Great Titchfield Street, London, Ww. 
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elaborate method used by the famous 
French Vintners. 


Bulmer’s is the only Cider House manu- 
facturing on a large scale Champagne 
Ciders by the identical process used in 
the Champagne Country. Pomagne is 
Champagne Cider de Luxe, the supreme 
product of the House of Bulmer. As a 

health-giving and stimulating drink for 
luncheon or dinner, Pomagne is unsur- 
passed. It is often recommended by 
dociors as the ideal beverage for gouty 
or rheumatic folk, in place of wines. 
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WORLD TO-DAY 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


THE MOSLEM 
The Moslem World To-day. 
net.) 
Ks Fervent,” “ explosion,” “ movement,” “ upheaval,” “ tidal- 
wave’: these are the words which are being used to-day to 
describe events in the Moslem world: and used not simply 
in sensational journalism, but in serious, scholarly writing. 
Recent travel in Near Eastern and North African Moslem 
Jands, and conference with minds from all parts of that world 
have convinced the writer that the actual facts are indeed 
more sensational than language can easily convey. 
What sober words can characterize a Moslem world of which 


the following facts are of the type found in our daily papers ?: 


the catastrophic conflict of the Moslems of Moroceo against 
Franee and Spain, and the turmoil in Damascus and the 
Lebanon ; the exiled heir of Haroun al Raschid and fourteen 
eenturics of Caliphs seeking an ignominious refuge in 
Europe ; the Sultan of Turkey secreted in the deserts of Arabia ; 
Turkey become a secular republic that has, so to speak, dis- 
established the Islamie Church, and is under the virtual dictator- 
ship of a group of agnosties educated in Europe ; Zaghtul Pasha 
governing (till lately) in Cairo as the first free Egyptian ruler 
of Egypt for three thousand years; Bolshevist propaganda 
flowing across Nearer Asia and the Islamic workd of North India. 
There is even something revolutionary to be found in the 
feminist revolt that gives us, for example, photographs of the 
wife of the Moslem governor of Egypt sitting unveiled in a 
group of men and of the wife of Mustapha Kemal unveiled on 
horseback in a group of soldiers. 

It is overwhelmingiy clear that the Islamic world is striking 
its tents and the caravan is moving. The problem is in what 
direction will it move. Or will it move in any one direction of 
wander confusedly on divergent tracks ? 

The writer reeently in conversation with two Arabs in 
Palestine, the sheikhs of Nain and Endor, listened to them ful- 
minating against Mustapha Kemal for having abolished the 
Caliphate in Turkey. they 
Britain was going to carry out her promise of giving self- 


Simultaneously asked when 


government to the Arabs. ILere were the two contradictory 
principles of nationalism and of Pan-Islam seething simul- 
tancously in the minds of two pastoral village sheikhs on 
the edee of the Plain of Ksdraclon. 

Are we witnessing something parallel to the movement that 
changed European history when the unity of the Holy Roman 
Empire was shattered by the rise of nationalism? Is the robe 
of Islain to be torn nationalistic 
shreds, first by Keypt and Turkey and then by the others ? 
Or will the separate nations be formed and then refederate into 
a United States of 
Nations ? 

Was Lord Cromer right when he said that Islam reformed 
If he was, and if traditional Islam 


going similarly into 


beeome 2a Leegue of Moslem 


Islam, or 


was no longer Islam ? 


cannet survive Western science and cetvilization, ean Islam 
survive in any form? If Islam survives, can it remain a 
united force social and political as well as religious—in the 


modern world ? Or will it melt into ordinary deism on the 
teligious side and nationalism on the secular side ? 

Thes 
to Western minds which are trying lo think sympathetically and 
constructively about the Moslem world to-day. 

Dr. John R. Mott has rendered a service of unusual value in 


and scores of other questions are presenting themselves 


approaching some two seore of the greatest living experts upon 
the life of modern Islam and securing from them their opinions 
upon questions like these. If we name, for instance, among 
the writers Prefessor Margoliouth, Professor Snouck 
Hurgronje of Holland, Dr. Julius Richter of Germany, Professor 
Hail of the American University, Beirut, and Professor Jeffery 
and Dr. Zwemer of Cairo, it will be at once evident that this 
book has gathered together an unusually valuable presentation 
of thought and movements within the wide 
the Islamic world that stretches from the Philippines to 
Moroceo. The 
than diminished by the fact that the writers mentioned are 
Christians. : 

From an estimate by Dr. Barton of the impact and influences 
of Western civilization on Islam, we pass to Dr. Richter’s 
analysis of the renaissance in the Near East. He shows 
how the modern life of Europe and America is flowing like 


ranges of 


value of that presentation is inereased rather 


a tide through land after land, changing not only the surface 
values, but the fundamental outlook. 

The two discussions on the Caliphate, one by Dr. Margoliouth 
and the other anonymous, are of the highest value and interest. 
Dr. Hurgronje with characteristic spaciousness of outlook 
combined with exactitude of scholarship places Islam in 
its true setting within the race problem. India, which has 
the largest single group of Moslems in the world (just upon 
dealt with with intimate knowledge 
Dr. Zwemer shows that there is a vivid 


seventy millions) is 
by Mr. Murray Titus. 
journalism in all Moslem countries ; and Miss Constance Padwick, 
in a chapter that is a literary gem, opens up the possibilities 
of literature in Islam. 
Education is handled from diff 
Monroe of Columbia University and Dr. William Hall of Beirut. 


rent angles by Professor Paul 
A series of articles, in some ways the most vivid and intcresting 
in the book, presents the life of women in India, North-West 
Africa and ‘the Near East. Bishop Macltnnes, Canon Danby 
and Canon Gairdner on the ancient and modern Oriental Christian 
communities of Islam; Mr. George Swan of Keypt on the 
Professor Arthur Jeffery, 
New ‘Trends in 


‘Islam and 


mystical life in modern Islam : 
of the School of Oriental Studic 
Moslem Apologetic’ ; Dr. Robert 
Christianity ” ; and Dr. Paul Harvisoa, the renowned medical 
Contribution to the Moslem ” 


sim Cairo, on” 
Speer on 
missionary of Arabia, on “* Christ's 
complete the specialist studies. 
The obvious peril of a book of this kind is that it should not 
have suflicient intellectual unity. Dr. John LW. Mott in his 
preface and concluding chapter on ~The Outlook in the Mosiem 
World” has gathered up the threads. It 
however, that the book is not really a unity in the sense of 
continuous, cumulative That sarily 
be so, for the whole Moslem worid to-day is such a chaog 


remains true, 


argument, must neces 


of conflicting movements and tendencies ; of progress and re- 
action; of renaissance and decadence ; of science and super- 
stition; of dividing 
ambitions, that the only true picture 
facts as we have here. 


uiilying islamic 


nationalisms and 
is ju.t such discordant 


single book which 
such 


From this point of view we know no 
provides with 
' 


sagacity and sympathy, the actual facts of Islam as it is, 


such cumulative expert scholarship, 


REVOLUTION BY REASON 


Revolution by Reason. By Jolin Strachey. (L 


is. Gd. net.) 


Prorie of whatever political colour must allow that this 


book puts a very steady finger on the weak spot of compctitive 


capitalism as we now know it— its apparent impotence 


to distribute purchasing-power. It eannot distribute purchas- 


ing-power amongst its people in suflicient quantity to enable 
them to claim products and take them away as fast as the great, 
industrial produce them. The 
machine thus gets choked and sto; and this is Unemploy- 
ment—the same old ridiculous, outrageous, intolerable thing 
which roused the early wrath of Carlyle ; 
piled up on one 


machine would normally 


innumerable shirts 
for bare backs and food galore side of the 
strect, starving people congregated on the other, and no way 
across. The book is devoted to exploring the possibilities of a 


The lines are the genera! lines of the 
by the 


remedy, Birminghana 


Proposals advocated Labour group surrounding 
Mr. Oswald Mosley. 
The idea of just these people inviting 


upon just this quest ean hardiy fail to catch the interest of 


just that party out 


readers everywhere ; especially, perhaps, those on the Conser- 

But the interest of the people who 

of the Labour Party them- 
> 


vative side of the table. 
matter, and, not least, the leader: 
unless one much mistakes the qualities of some of those 


will depend much on the depth and practicability of the 


selves 
men 

proposed solutions. 
that, while there is depth which this group do not at all appeat 
to have plumbed, yet if they would but lengthen their line a 
little they would probably come very near to striking the 


The solution with which they are 
‘? 


And we may at once confess to the view 


beginning of a bottom. 
coqguetting is that of making this mass of helpless ** demand 
effective by getting money behind it. And if Mr. Oswald Mosley 
has done nothing more for the Labour Party than get their 
attention to the real difficulty concealed beneath this laudable 


ambition, he has done it a great service. ‘The point is that you 
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must do more than provide the needy with purchasing-powcr. 
You must prevent the new purchasing-power from merely send- 
ing up the prices of what it is to purchase. The solution 
explored by the author, briefly put, is that we raise industrial 
wages toa legal minimum, thereby generating a brisker demand 
for necessary things, and that we offer monetary accommoda- 
tion to firms which require it until such time as this brisker 
demand enables them to pay the enhanced wages out of their 
own resources, He would introduce the minimum gently and 
thereby prevent it from merely raising prices. 

One's first comment upon the proposals must be that of 
the ordinary man, who will think at once of the immensely 
complicated and almost’ impossible machinery required to 
examine the affairs of industrial firms and decide what wage 
shall be paid and whether they are able to pay it. The remark 
is made, however, not with disparaging intent, but in the hope 
of stirring inquiry as to whether a much simpler way of com. 
passing the very end here in view does not exist. 

It is clear to the author himself that these plans amount to 
1 management of the currency. It may be allowed at once 
that he and his associates have their eye full upon the real 
tragedy of our cconomie existence. the * Unclaimed Wealth.” 
The problem is to keep the currency which would give them 
nu claim on it available to all who are willing to work for it. 
There scems little doubt that sooner or later we are going to 
drift into a regulated currency. Before we are ready for 
that : (aw) we need to scttle what we are going to regulate tt by 
and (b) we need to find some governor, some singie, simple lever 
with which to do the regulating : and the latter must be more 
or less fool-proof so that any Government can work it. These 
pre obviously maticrs of economies, But, tragically cnough, 
they wre not matters which we can merely refer to the econo- 
mists. as we might give a mathematician a sum to work out. 
There is no economic orthodoxy in our time. We have to ask 
our advisers for We must settle for 
ourselves which group of cconomists mark the last point 
reached in the advance of The one par- 
ticular in which the present volume strains our confidence is 
its appearance of having vecepted the work of cminent thinkers 
like Mr... Mo Keynes and Mr.J. A. tfobsen, without considering 
it necessary to inquire whether the limit of their advance really 
stl marks the ~ farthest North.’ ‘That in’ an important 
youtter if has been delinitely passed by the work of Mr. Tenry 
Abbati is a convietion which the presert writer for one has 
found it increasingly dificult to resist. ‘Phe raetter in question 
placed on deposit in banks, 


their technieal reasons, 


economic science. 


is the economic incidence of mione: 
If itwere truc. as Mr. A\bbati holds. that money placed on deposit 
is Siimply money withheld from circulation, then a greal many 
things might follow: amongst thera the interesting circumstance 
that Government employment at a minimunt wage regulated 
by the flow of goods over retailers counters would compass 
the entire point contemplated by the Birmingham Proposals, 
We offer this suggestion simply ou the principle that criticism 
may as well be helpful where it can. We beiieve that the 
Birmingham proposers would find the worth 
exploring. And needless to say, we have perfect confidence 
that they will mot want lo reject a means to their object merely 
because it ppens not to cmanate from a declared Socialist. 
J. W. Scort. 
THE ROUND TABLE 

Tie Rowied Tale, as always, is fuil of interest, and of impartial 
wisdom. “The Irish Free State: An Kx-Unionist View” 
is a real help to clear thinking about present conditions in 
Ireland, The author bids his consider first “* some 
of the achievements which must in fairness be put to the 
side of the Government The greatest of 
thinks, * the restoration of social order and the 


suggestion 


readers 
ercdit account.” 
these are, he 
Order, he goes on, has 


suppression of crimes of violence.’ 
The cost in money 


been restored “at a great price indeed. 
of maintaining armed forecs in 1927 and 1922 was enormous. 
The cost of restoring public and private buildings was greater. 
The cost in life was graver still There were eighty executions 
~ Treland is poorer than it has been 
~ Trade is very bad.” * The finan- 
erave.” The people see that 
Kineland. ~ Ireland is 
Anti-British fect- 
ing is disappearing among the bulk of the people. * Lrishmen 
they arc materialist 


of rebels in six months.” 
within living memory.” 

cial condition of Treland is vers 
they did not their 
awaking from her foolish dross of Ulopia.” 


owe poverty to 


nre not sentimentalists as Englishmen sive 


in temper and always have an eye to material prosperity,” 
© If Great Britain will now keep her word without qualification 
or reserve Southern Treland will not fail to follow her example.” 
* Conditions of Industrial Progress,’ by ‘a writer who is 
in close touch with conditions in the Midlands,” while warning 
workmen that shorter hours and higher wages than those 
which prevail on the Continent make compctition difficult, 
throws much of the responsibility for present trade anxieties 
upen the employers. “ We are undoubtedly suffering from 
the fact that many of our business men have inherited busi- 
nesses for the control of which they are not fitted, cither by 
nature or training.” They have not the years, the “ daring 
and resource,” which characterized “their abler and more 
venturesome fathers and grandfathers.” He is, however, 
hopeful that all will he well, believing that the British people, 
“when they really care,” are “still able to display those 
qualities of initiative and resource for which the nation wag 
once famous. It is time that we really did care.’ As usual, 
much space is devoted to the Dominions. In “ Canada” the 
issues in the Federal Elections are discussed, the seamen’s 
disputes in “Australia,” and the Budget in * South Africa,” 
The Kditor informs us that the Round Table is boycotted by 
bookstalls and certain other distributing agencies because 
its publishers are involved in a wages dispute with their work. 
people. Readers may obtain copies of the December issue by 
applying to the Round Table, 2 Paper Buildings, ‘Temple, £.C.4, 


CURRENT LITERATURE 

THE GLUTTON’S MIRROR. By William Caine. (7. 
Unwin. 7s. Gl. net.) 

Tun late Mr. William Caine, so well known as a novelist and 
humorous writer, possessed an unsuspected talent, rare among 
vuthors, for draughtsmanship., The posthumous publication 
of The Glittows Mirror, both written and profusely illustrated 
by Mr. Caine, develops the humorous side of food and those 
who cat if ina vigorous and refreshing way, and the full-page 
drawings are really comic and delightfully composed. Perhaps 
the most ludicrously revealing of the cartoons is one which 
shows two reflective diners hanging over a perambulating 
tank of live trout, while a portly waiter, fish-net in hand, 
Another drawing which will strike a 
every gourmet’s breast shows three 


Fisher 


awaits their selection. 
sympathetic chord in 
bilious gentlemen listening to a negro saxophonist, while the 
Jetterpress explains that the: reason why music is played in 
restaurants is because it is impossible then to taste one’s food. 
The text, a series of deliciously laconic misinformations and 
criticisms of the glutton’s menu, is definitely funny, and Mr, 
Caine obviously suffered as much as any of us from other 
people's coffee and the regal habits of waiters. Ifere is an 
out of the way publication of the kind that one ends by buying 
in duplicate one to keep to chuckle over many times at home, 
and one as a gift for the right kind of friend or relative. The 
drawings have a deliciously lunatic inventiveness reminiscent 
of Kdward Lear. 
GIBBON. 
net.) 
Ix this concise and energetic study, new facts discovered by 
General Meredith Read and others, which throw a new light 
upon the character of the great historian, are, for the first 
time, brought together in convenient form. ‘I sighed as a 
Jover and obeyed as a son,” has been so often quoted against 
Gibbon as a self-proof of his expediency, that it is surprising to 
learn that in describing the romantic episode of his youth, he 
deliberately made a misstatement, and as a generous friend, 
in manly fashion took upon himself all the blame. In 
demolishing rival or inimical arguments, Mr. Robertson writes 
with a customary vigour that, whatever our opinions may be, 
is at least exhilarating. 
WELLINGTON, 
Orthez. By 
21s. net.) 


By the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson. (Watis. os. Gd. 


and the Battle of 
(Heath Cranton. 


The Crossing of the CGaves 
Major General F.C. Beatson. 
TN the absence of a © real military life of Wellington * Major: 
General Beatson has written this book, which is illustrated by 
a number of execllent photographs, to “ give an example of 
how that General applied his strategical skill with a highly 
perfected machine ” in the opening phases of the final cam- 
paign of Wellingtons Peninsula Army. Lis general conclusion 
is that the allied successes were mainly duce to Wellington's 
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This heavy Smoker of iong- 
standing writes: “J consider | 
it the finest Tobacco I have yet | 
come across.” He refers to’ 


PUNCHBOWLE, 


the full strength Barney’s. 


ith, 


read the Smoker’s letter beneat 
lan who wrote it. 

ex pericuce 
among 


x3 


When you have 
be able to picture the n 
picture typifies the discerning, 
regard Punchbowle ” he leader 
Tobaccos. 


The letter came from Cheshire, and is a voluntcry appreciation. 


d mokers wh 


the vig oro 


st 


Like 


all Testimonies used in Barney’s advertising, it con be inzpected. 
“7 think it is time IT wrote to congratulate you ou your 
“achievement in * Punchhowle’? Tobacco. Is a smoker of 
“long standing, and one who consumes, on an average, 
“fram 14—16 ounecs a week, I consider it the finest . 
“tobacco I have yet come across.” 
“Tt may tntercst you also to hear that I have as yet expert- 
“enced no ill-effects through smoking this large quantity; 
“this, despite the fact that 1 am always ia training for a 
© oq rim a} amile or arin of five miles.” 
“I daresay you receive hundreds of letters of appreciation, 
‘but l fe LJ must add my small and insignificant trthule lo 
‘them. 
“Dp ane ° ° ‘ 
Punchbowle ” is for the few. You may he among 


those who ean appreciate it as‘ 
pipe has yielded yet To begin with, though, test 


Barney’s. It is me dium and wholly satisfying to 70% 
of mixture-smoking pipe-men. “ Punchbowle is 
one notch higher . . . for the big men of Outdoors 
who find anything but a pipe ae hild’s smoke! 


For the starter-with-the-pipe there's Parsons’ Pleasure— 
the mild Barney's. It is the easy bridge from “ far-too- 
Many-cigarettes” to “ managing-a-pipe.” Many have 
reached pipe-joy from a Parsons’ Pleasure start, though 


Previcusly thinking that a pipe was guile beyond them. 


1/1 the oz.: in three eine 


20 TO THE TRADI Supplies of the Parnes 
(38) ‘ -_ of Barney Cryarclte can 3 obiain 
hrough your usual Wheleselers, « yron 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


BATH LANE, NEWCASTLE 


National Sales Bureau, E.c. 1. surgh, 


24 Holborn, Also at Fdint 


KUM 


you will | 


\nd this mental | 


*the highest joy the | 


® 


UPON - TYNE. 


“Give a man a horse he can ride, 
Give a mana boat he can sail 
And give a man a safety-razor he can shave 
with for the rest of his life—a man’s razor, 

a British razor, a Rolls Razor. 

What makes the Rolls different from every 
other razor? ‘The secret is in the blade— 
and the blade is in the box. A hollow- 
ground blade of the good old style. You 
Strop it in the box and you hone it in the 
box. ‘That is the good new style—operations 
of precision and finesse automatically done. 
shave with the same 


99 


Udy, 


Y 


4 


4b 


Y 
4G 


Every morning you 
blade, but every morning you make it a 
new blade. Every morning, then, you 
have a perfect shave, with no new blades 
to buy and throw away. 


a 
59 


And this is guaranteed in writing for 
five years. 
All the FOr chemisis, stores, tllers 
a id ha dresse? now sell two models 
New “ Popular’? Model 
n hammeved-s l er 25 § 


plated case 


Standard Model 
in engraved ” 30/- 


Nated Cas 


ROLLS 
RAZOR 


Costs nothing for blades 


ESENT 


IMAS 


4 SPLENDID PR 
POR CHRIS 





CURES ( 





ROLES RAZOR LTD, 
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Guntamacy /” 


was never beiter 
exemplified than by the 
overwhelming success of 


WAKEFIELD 


Estro 


MOTOR OIL 


—the product of an all-British Firm 





At home and abroad—in every field of 
motoring endeavour, Wakefield CASTROL 
is the first choice of the expert. Its un- 
excelled lasting and friction-reducing 
qualities minimise consumption and wear, 
while enabling full performance t> be 
developed and maintained. 


By buying Wakefield CASTROL you 
buy British—and best. The Wakefield 
Recommendation Chart, to be seen at any 
Garage, shows the CASTROL grace 
specially suited to your needs. 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & co., LTD., 
All-British Firm, 
Wakefield 


House, Cheapside, 


LONDON, E.C. 2. 
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THEY CANNOT 
WORK 


Thousands of poor people of both se Xxes 
are unable to work because of 
affliction which could be remedied or cured 


gical 


some 


if only they could get the proper su: 


appliances. To many of them 


Life is 2 Burden 


and will continue to be so until they are 
helped. every subscriber to this Society 
j rtion to the 
amount of his contribution, Addr the 


receives “ Letters” in prope 


Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 
t St., London, 1°.C.4 


Salisbury Square, Flee 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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strategical and tactical skill, his insight into the military 
character of his opponent, and to his confidence in the Anglo- 
Portuguese Army. He brings out well the hesitating character 
of Soult in the field, and Wellington's fertility in expedients. 


dale. 


A MAN’S DAY ON EARTH. By William Platt. (Jolm | 
6s.) 

Mr. Piatt, who is perhaps best known by several books on 
sex questions, which H. W. Massingham described as having 
“a dangerous innocence,’ has touched life on many sides, 
having been, 
merchant, accountant, schoolmaster, lecturer, eugenist, Nature 
lover, &c.” 

sophy, in his memoirs. But the enjoyment of them is marred 


in his own words, * poet, musician, office boy, 
There is much of 


interest, and some sound philo- 


by the author's almost unparalleled egotism. The book includes 





selections from his poems, some of which, he tells us, should 


find a place in every modern anthology. 


COMPOSERS. By Joseph 





CONTEMPORARY 
Holbrocke. (Pal 
Me. Horsrookr foll 


to-day with a ¢ 


ws up a discussion of the state of British 
liection of his opinions upon 
lt is unfortunate that he 


musical life 
some of our leading conposers. 
allows prejudices to distort much of what is sound in his 


argument. A list of each composer's work is given in full. 


SCHUMANN. By Fr 


ROBERT lerick Niecks, (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 


Tams work is the fruit of an exhaustive research into the 
details of Schumann's life, and is therefore weleome as an 


authorilat! 


contribution to musical biographies, 


FICTION 
THE DAMAGED ANGEL 


The Big House of Inver. By EF. G2. Somerville and Martin Ross, 
(Heinemann. 7s. Gd. net.) 


Ir is a relief and a joy to read this novel; for in it we have 





the good old tradition of generosity in characterization and 


invention. Three pages of it would easily expand to three 
hundred in the hands of our typical modern novelists. It 
We are being Jed through 
We become 


with the weakness of eharacter, the lack of 


is true that at first we feel alarmed. 
the history of the Prenderville family in Ireland. 
acquainted 
principle, and the tendency to dissipation that members of 


the family so often displayed —the kind of weakness which. is 





forgiven over and over again for the sake of an open coun- 


tenance and engaging manners. We see, too, the occasions 


on which their fortunes are, for the moment, retrieved by the 
access of new blood ; by marriage or by the loyalty of servanis. 
And we begin to fear (although the wit of the presentation 
keeps us interested) that this will be another of those histories, 
or sagas, which need a map, a genealogical table, and a forty- 
page index for their elucidation. 

But our fe 
briefly 
short space of time. Particularly it is of the youngest genera- 
tion of all that we hear : 
attractiveness 
Prenderville has had them. 
once the roughnesses in love’s way are not smoothed out in the 


aris soon put at rest. The history is run through 


and for the rest we are concerned with a reasonably 


of Ikit Prenderville, who has the oid 
and the old weakness as strongly marked as any 
The tale is tragic enough; for 


end; for once the heir does nof marry the heiress and come 
back reformed, and triumphant, to the old house. But the 
keen and wicked satire at the poor, stiff English villain of the 
piece, the 
and, above 
Pindy,’ who is not quite one of the Prendervilles, but gives 
all these give a fullness 


knowledge of Irish characters and Irish speech, 
all, the stern and energetic self-sacrifice of ** Miss 


herself be dy and soul to their service 
to the book that i 
The “* Author's Note 


as follow 


nowadays unusual. 


at the beginning of the book reads 


ws thlished Firm does n ; 
for any reason, one of its partners may be compelled to leave it. 
The partner who shared all things with me has left me, but the 
Firm has not yet put up the shutters, and I feel I am justified in 
permitting myself the pleasure of still linking the name of Martin 
Ross with that of 2. G5. SOMERVILLE.” 


t change its style and title when, 


We may assure resders that the Firm bears up bravely. 


FANTASY AND CHILDHOOD 


Broomsticks. By Walter De la Mare. 
(Constable. lls. 6d.) 


Bold. 


Designs by 


In Brooinsticks, Mr. De la Mare has written one of the best 
books of short stories that have appeared for many years. 
He has cast off the “ Hath Doth” 
sometimes obscured his great qualities to the squeamish ; 


he is not weak, he is not sentimental, and exe pt in one story 
he is not pretty. 


phraseology that has 


These stories are in all moods of fantasy, some with an 
Alice in Wonderland flavour, some with a taste of Jack the 
Giant Killer, some with a queer faint tang which might be 
mixed Bronté and Mill on the Floss, and might even be David 
Copperfield. to the 


mind, the pride of the book, is like the t 


But the story which is, present writer's 

rrifying Alice's 

Godmother, wholly and entirely Mr. De la Mare’s own, a 

story the like of which never was written before. 
** Maria Fly ” 


child, but like all pieces of art that approach p 


is, like all the stories in the book, about a 
ricction it has 
at once one clear unmistakable meaning and a thousand 
subflavours and applications. 

The house in which the child suddenly, in a moment of 
revelation, sees the fly living to itself, is painted room by room 
like a Pieter de Hoogh, and lit with just such significant bril- 
lianee. In the kitchen a hare is lying on the table. “* Its far 
Anothe r 
room is seen after her entranced identification with the fly, 


was as soft as wool, cinnamon and snow white.” 





“The roses were floating there, filled with their fragrance and 
beauty as a dewdrop is with light, the fishes on either side of the 
little clock seemed to be made of tlam«e rather than of gilded 
plaster, there was a patch of sunshine, too, just an oblong patch 
resting on the carpet and part of a chair. : 

Upstairs an old gentleman is busy writing a mon. 

‘J,’ said Maria, edging a little into the room, ‘I have ju een 
a fly ! in the droring-room.’ ‘ Indeed i’ said the old gent! 
man still peering over his gold spectacles. . . . *Ifow very kind of 


you to come and tell me.’ 


‘Maria was almost as little pleased by the 1 gentleman's 
polit ness as she had been by the talk of the cook. ‘ Yes,’ sl aid, 
‘but this was not a nordinary fly. 1t was all by itself, and L looked 


” 


at it.’ 
Maria tries to tell her expericnee in the sunny room — this 
sudden apprehension of the fly friendly people in 
the house. The reader is deeply concerned in her pilgrimage. 


to all the 


In the end she is utterly dissatisfied and disappointed, though 
each one has responded to her in the most charming way. Yet 
the story ends on a note of exhilaration which rounds off its 
arden. 


naturalism to perfection. The child has gone into the g 


* Maria gave another deep sigh, and then looked round her, 





almost as if in hopes of somebody else to whom she might tell her 
secret tale—about the fly ut Marta fly. She paused faring. 
And then, as if at a signal, she hopped down suddenly out of the 
arbour, almost as light! a thin legged bird herself, and was off, 
flying over the emerald green grass into the burning delichtful 
sunshin , Without in the least knowi: why Of where to.” 


than 
the roughest idea of the story, impossible to produce its impres- 


It has been impossible, of course, to give the reader moi 


sion of strange sun-lit significance. It would have been neces- 
sary to quote its four or five thousand words in full, so perfect 
is its economy, and so delicate and «¢ unplicated the scnse 
which it holds. 


t 


the next story, though strange and exquisite, 


* Visitors,” , 
is not so perfect as the fly story. It, too, is concerned with a 
child, and the edges of consciousness. The story which gives 
its name to the book is conceived in a robust vein. It concerns 
a young Tom cat named Sam, who, though beautiful and 
beloved, yet took to bad ways, and in spite of his mistress’s 
really heroic efforts to save and reclaim him, went literally 
to the devil. No more is seen of the witches than a footprint, 
no more heard than a swish outside the attic windows like the 
sound of swans’ pinions. ‘The sense of increasing unease in 
the lonely house, and at last of horror, and of the cat's 
growing strangeness, is wonderfully 
nowhere better than in the scene in which the other cats 
attack Sam and cast him out as accursed. 


conveyed pt rhaps 


Mr. De la Mare should for ever have robbed the plirase 
* Poet's Prose ” of its jeer. The English of these stories is as 
exquisitely finished as was thatof The Midget,and much more 


flexible. Indeed, it is as translucent as Miss Austen’s, while 
not ‘Turner, in the illustrations to Rogers’ Italy, gives a 
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ereater sense of amplitude ina tiny compass. But here the sense 
is not of space only. One or two of the stories depend entirely 
on the way in which the reader is made to realize the slow, soft 
passage of time. * Lucy ” may well, in this respect alone, be 
the despair of many a short story writer. Broomsticks is a 
real addition to a genre in which English literature has been 
unrivalled since the time of Spenser. 


OTHER NOVELS 


By Douglas Goldring. (Chapman and Ilall. 
ms. Gd. net.)— The dust cover of this novel shows a young lady 
in a lone full skirt displaying her knees. The novel itself is 
conecrned with English Bohemians on the Continent, who 
indulge in free love from falsely rationalistic principles. It is 
on grounds of good taste and credibility that the novel fails, 
however, rather than on those of morality. 


The Plague of His Own Heart. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
(utehinson. 7s. Gd. net.) Mrs. Wilfrid Ward writes with 
knowledge of that post-War world which, by amusing itself, 
endeavours to recover the irrecoverable, and when she strikes 
au deeper note recalling the spiritual dearth of the age she does 
so simply and naturally. Her story is concerned with the 
coming together of a divorced husband and wife and with 
those who stand for or against them during their separation, 
It is a sincere and distinguished piece of work. 


By Ward Muir. (Bodley Tfead. 7s. 6d. 
net.) A light novel about a rather Arnold Bennett-like 
young provincial in Paris. Ife meets temptation, and after 
the temptress and her setting have been described in detail 
the hero eseapes untouched, but with a new wisdom that 
nakes him a successful bea back in England. 


Cuckoo. 


Jones in Paris. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


A STIMULUS 
KIDDY. 


PESSIMISM AS 


By ARTHUR W. 


Tinker is a pessimism which is demoralizing. and we are 
all familiar with it. It leads nowhere; indeed, by its 
paralysing influence it can produce on the individual or 
the nation something akin to a paralysis of the body, 
crippling initiative and enterprise. On the other hand, it is 
open to question whether very much the same crippling 
effects may not be produced by an unfounded optimism, 
It would be a poor kind ef optimism, for example, if, in 
the case of some business which is declining through bad 
himmagement or excessive expenditure, attempts should 
be mutde to gloss over matters and, with a cheery optimism, 
reserves should be drawn upon to maintain high dividends 
hoping that something “ will turn up ~ to put things right 
later, In such a case, a little pessimism, a plainer facing 
of the facts, however unpleasant at the time, might prove 
to be a better way of reaching happier times, later on, 
than ignoring the actual facts of the position. What 
is true of a private business enterprise is true also of a 
nation and we have to-day to look no farther for examples 
than France to see that less optimism and a straighter 
lacing of facts a year or two ago would probably have 
saved that country from the acute troubles with which 
it is confronted to-day. 
Two Poixrs or View. 

T ai constrained to make these observations because 
t is impossible to read not only our own journals but those 
f other countries without perceiving a great difference of 
opinion in regard to the manner in which our own 
industrial problems to-day should be viewed. In some 
quarters, for example, we find that the continued visible 
adverse ‘Trade Balance is emphasized as a serious matter ; 
while in others a much move hepeful view is taken. We 
are told that allowance must be made for the after effects 
of the War; that there are many causes affecting the 
figures quite beyond our control (which is true); and 
further, that as against this adverse trade balance we can 
easily set our annual income from foreign investments 
accummtlated over many generations, Morcover, in these 
same quarters, which apparently believe in cure by the 
Coué method, we are also told that the serious note struck 
by some writers here is actually having an injurious 
effect credit In Canada and the 


our ubroad, 


upon 


United States, we are told, there is a disposition to 
regard England as “ down and out” and that it is quite 
time that English people abandoned the habit of self. 
depreciation, 

Secr to Errort ano Uniry. 

Now, I am far from asserting that for a foreign country 
to conceive the idea of our financial and _ industrial 
position here being of an unsatisfactory character jg 
desirable. Just as, in real warfare, we do not make known 
our weak positions to the enemy, so, in the great industrial 
competition and struggle we shall do well to observe a 
ecrtain reticence lest what is really intended for stimulus 
at home, should occasion an impression that the 
industrial position in Great Britain is much worse than 
it actually is. Nevertheless, I believe that of the 
two courses, namely, an over-emphasis of the cconomie 
difliculties with which we have to contend after the War 
and an casy optimistic underestimate of such difficulties 
it is the latter which in the long run is the more dangerous, 
I believe with Sir Robert Horne that the greatest inspira- 
tion to effort on the part of the worker, and the greatest 
inspiration to unity between Capital and Labour, will be 
obtained by an adequate recognition of the great task 
which lies before us in regaining industrial prosperity on 
lines calculated at one and the same time to provide full 
employment for our people and a balance of trade which 
will censure a suflicient command of the foreign exchanges 
to maintain the Gold Standard and the supremacy of the 
London Money Market. 

Tue Trape Ficeres, 

During the past week we have had the publication of 
our Forcign Trade Returns, which in themselves may well 
give ground for anxious thought. For the month of 
November there was again a heavy visible adverse balance, 
while for the cleven months of the year the total of the 
adverse balance is no less than £3 42,000,000, being worse 
than the position last year by £47,000,000, while, as com- 
pared with two years ago, the adverse trade balance is 
greater by £164,000,000, Tam aware that there are many 
explanations of the specially unfavourable figures of the 
past cleven months. Coal exports themselves, owing to 
special causes, are down by about €20,000,000, while our 
trade has also suffered by the chaotic conditions in China, 
to say nothing of the manner in which it has been 
affected for years by the great upheaval and disorganiza- 
tion in Russia. These, however, are conditions which 
have affected all centres, though we do not find the same 
expression in their trade figures. 

Rise in Imports, 

Morcover, it is not merely the decline in exports which 
we have to look at in the Trade Returns, but also the 
failure of imports to give indication of our endeavouring 
to rectify the position by economy in consumption. Uf 
course it is true that we can have an increase in imports 
of raw materials, which are often the precursor of a wel- 
come revival in exports later on, but that is not the kind 
of expansion which has been taking place in this country 
during the past few years, and however much, on humani- 
tarian grounds, we may welcome the fact that unemploy- 
ment has not occasioned that severe curtailment of 
imports which reflects acute distress, the question is 
whether without that acute distress we have been able 
to get the necessary stimulus to effort and cheap pro- 
duction, It may jar upon our sense of fitness that a 
country such as the United States, which is so prosperous, 
should become alarmed even if there is a falling off in its 
excess of exports over imports, or should give heed even to 
signs of a slackening of a growth in the accumulation of 
wealth. We know, however, that some such spirit as 
that is required in any private cnuterprise if it is to main- 
tain its place and create wealth not only for shareholders 
but for the workers, and [T venture to think that it is just 
the lack of that spirit of proper concern which lies at the 
root of some of our troubles to-day. 

Evapixne rut Issces. 

It is a matter where the shortcomings apply to almost 

every section of the community. If Governments were 


wlive to the demands of the position it would not be 
necessary to goad our statesmen into the adoption of 
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There are Two Kinds 
of Winter Overcoats 


The first, heavy and burden- 
some, so weighty that whatever 
warmth it supplies it is only at 
the expense of comfort: the 
second kind is the 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOATE 


that provides 


Luxurious Warmth with 
Complete Protection 
against Wind and Wet 
yet is 
Practically Weightless 


The secret of the 

Overcoat lies in its fine 
Pure Burberry-prooted 
cloths. skilled 


craftsmen, he Bur 


Burberry 
quality. 
wool 
tatlored by 
produce 1 


berry Overcoat that looks well, 
fits well, and keeps one fit and 
well, because it is 


WARM without WEIGHT : : 
and tutor,” Sage ater ae" 
PROOF without HEAT coats for every pur] 


BURBERRYS .. 


An Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. Trom one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 


any future requirements. [ach section is joined 

neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 

As shown at Wembley, Ides! Homes and other 

Exhib itions, 

Canis — 
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OXFOR 


Sectional Bookease 


Send to-day for Handsome IHustrated Catalogue 
ree and Post Paid. 


Wm. BAKER & Co, Ltd 


(Dept. 10), 


OXFORD 


Loudon Agents: Duan & Ci td 
Jocksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street 
Cavendish Square, Il 
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A fascinating book: / 


CAMOUFLAGE 


NATURE 


IN 


by WP. Pyc CRAFT, VAS 


guished 


(llaidso Mie Ol Gal COLOHS aid Bes 
nia ea) ’ 7 
black-and-white illus. 21 wet) 
rir 1.44 5 Ii fu en 6 .. ; 
Phe author is well known as a distin 


4 ] 4 
SUUILGCH 


Natural | 
and in this bee 


listors ‘ 


I, } 7 m P 2 “ee 
ih he dieais Wm Aa lascinai 


ing manner with “* Protective-Colora- 
tion.” = Readers of this book will 
In its pages a revelation of a world o 
unexpected beauty and of subterfug 


which are wellnigh incredible. 


HUTCHINSON © Co.,, 


) 
lk Ww. 


Paternoster 


_T.B.C. 


No Shareholders 


ffected in 1856 an assurance with the 
2 old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of 
90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the 
total premiums paid were only £385. 


Life 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No Cormission 


~ 


LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOCK OF 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Liberty & Co.. Lid., Regent Street, London. 
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A GUARANTEED 
ON YOUR 
1% 


FOR LIFE 


CAPITAL 





is a safe and sure way of doubling your Income. | 


Buy an Annuity from the Sun of Canada, the 
leading Office for Annuities. Instead of your 
Capital earning only from 4% to 5%, it will 
bring you from 8% to 17%, according to your 
age. A man of 65, for instance, gets 11% on his 
Capital, and this fine return is guaranteed to him 
tor life. 


If health is impaired better terms are granted on | 
oD 


that account. 

‘There are many kinds of Annuities issued by the 
Sun of Canada, to suit all circumstances. There 
are Joint Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and 
Annuities with guaranteed return of Capital. 


Why not send for details ? A larger income 
o vn 


would solve a good many difficulties for you. | 


Remember, the larger income is guaranteed for 
life—and behind the guarantee is a Company 
with Government Supervised Assets of over 
£356,000,000, 


FILL IN AND POST 


f To J. K. JUNKIN (Manager), 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, _: 


| had benefited by a substantial advance in the price of catth 


13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embank- : | 
ment, London, W.C. 2. | 
Ihave £ invested (or to invest), | 


and shall be glad to know the amount of Annuity 
you can grant for such amount, 
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“PERKEO” Portable 


° 
Typewriter | 
tany advantages over other Portable 
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construction Hlancd-ome At- ! 
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The cheapest portable Typewriter on the 
market. A really wonderful machine and 
fully suaranteed. 


Obtainable at Harrods, Litd., John Barkes 
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| reserves showing an appreciablo 


BANK OF LONDON AND 
SOUTH AMERICA LTD. 





The Annual General Mecting of sharcholders in the Bank of 
London and South America Ltd. was held yesterday at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 1.C., Mr. J. W. Beaumont Pease 
(Chairman of the Company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and a ounts, 
said that the report was the first complete one for 12 months sineg 


° —_ * e ' the amalgamation of the London and River Plate Bank an 
Ii you are living on Investment Dividends here | ap at ee ea 


London and Brazilian Bank. Ho was glad, therefore, that it 
was satisfactory. Last year, owing to the fact that the dates of 


the 
their figures represented twelve months’ working of the London 
and River Plate of the London 
and Brazilian Bank, and the comparison, therefore, between the 
Profit and Loss Account to-day and that of last year, 
the first presented under the name of the Bunk of London and 
South was not Tho depreciation 
of the company’s capital employed abroad showed an improvement 
of £300,000. ‘The gross profit appeared to be slightly over £100,000 
less than last year, but last year’s figures included eight extra 
months’ profit of the London and Brazilian Bank branches. 


balanee sheet of the respective banks did not synchronize 
° 9 


Bank and an extra cight month 


Ww hich was 


America Ltd. an exact one. 


They 
had really had a good year and had reaped the benefit of greater 
activity of trade in South America, combined with the increased 
economics and efficiency which was anticipated from the fusion 
profit by 
and he felt 
sure that the shareholders would approve of the recommendations 


of the two Banks. It was proposed to distribute thi 


increasing the dividend to 11 per cent. for the year, 


of the Board to share their prosperity with the staff, by voting 


them a bonus which would absorb £66,000, leaving to be carried 
forward the balance of £411,300. 
Referring to trade conditions in South America, he remarked 


on the great importance of the visit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
to that country, and said he could not refrain from recording their 
wholehearted appreciation of the great services the Prince had 
rendered in furthering the mutual amity between this country 
and the South American Republics. 


Argentina's exports during 1925 did not come up to the 1924 
figures cither in volume or in value ; nevertheless conditions among 
producers were financially favourable. The export season ended 
with a surplus of cereals and of wool in hand, but even at current 
prices the agriculturist was well rewarded, and his prosperity 
was greater than it had been for many years. Pastoral interests 
and 
new freezing works at Rosario and in the southern port area of 
Buenos Aires indicated the prospect of a period of prosperity for 
the cattle industry. With regard to wool, the clip this vear, though 
expected to be small, was of good quality. The year had been 
marked by an agreeable absence of labour unrest, and the various 
industries had been able to absorb all the available hands. Imumi- 
gration, though small in numbers, had been of an unusually good 
quality, and many of the newcomers in a position to finance them 
selves over the first dificult years had settled down in the country. 
The railways had done much to foment all new initiatives tending 


>} to increase production. 


The official returns for the first six months of 1925 with regard 
to the import trade showed an increase of $46,000,000 gold over 
the corresponding period of 1924. Competition was keener than 
ever, especially in textiles, both cotton and woollen, but there 
was good reason to think that Manchester and Bradford were 
steadily improving their position. Local manufactures were 
changing the character of Argentina’s taports, and were creating 
an ever-growing demand for appliances, such as machinery and 
semi-finished material capable of being worked up with locally 
produced raw materials. The sound position of the Banks had 
been maintained during the past year, both deposits and cash 
During the period 
under review Argentine exchange hac been steadily advancing, 
until now it stood nearly at par. 


Increase. 


In Uroguay the weather during the winter and spring had been 
exceptionally favourable, and both cattle and sheep were reported 
to be in fine condition. The past year had been rather uneasy 
for Chile, but happily there were favourable indications that an 
era of stability, both political and financial, was to dawn 
for the progressive country. The Republic of Colombia continued 
to develop and there was a marked impprovernent in the economical 
aod financial conditions of Paraguay. 


nhout 


al had 
cause for considerable appreciative reflection, there having been 
an advance of 50 per cent. in the sterling value of the currency. 
This improvement was due to the fact that the sound policy of 
retrenchiment, and consolidation the nations 
finances, steadily and conscientiously carricd out by the present 
Government for the past three years were now bearing good fruit. 


The course of Brazil's finances during the past ve given 


reorganization of 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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drastic economies in National Expenditure. If Capital 
and Labour both perceived whither things were tending 
there would be a greater effort to come together and to 
abandon many ‘Prade Union restrictions, recognizing 
that. above all things, what was required at the present 
time from the highest to the lowest in the country was 
the stimulus of reward to the efficient and industrious 
and short shrift to the slacker, whatever indulgence in the 
matter of minimum wage might be meted out to the 
willing but less capable worker. Instead, however, do 
we not find that the tendency is to refuse to look facts in 
the face and to grasp at any solution of our economic 
problems which will avoid coming to grips with the hard 
acts of the case Governments fly to Tariffs and Pro- 
ection rather than deal drastically with Expenditure. 
fhe inflationist, heedless of the examples of Russia and 
France. will tell us that curre ney or credit expansion will 
sect matters right. Wage carners will press for solution 
of the difficulties by way of nationalization, and many 
capitalists and industrialists will be so concerned as to 
how to snateh protits out of the situation at the moment 
unmindful of the direction in which conditions 
In all cases the desire would seem to be to 


” 


as to be 
are drifting. 
maintain the status quo whether as regards National 
Expenditure, hours or labour, annual 
profits or the present standard of Jiving, hoping that by 
matters will later be caster and the 
position come right of itself, 

Of course, Great Britain is wet * down and out.” either 
industrially or im any other sense, but the question is 
her financial and imdus- 
united effort 


conditions of 


some kind of device 


whether at a critical moment it 
trial history she is net holding back thai 
which was never mere urgently needed. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


LiQt DATION. 
Ti mood on the Stock Exchange may be said to have changed 
during the past week from optimism to a modified pessimism, 
and at the moment it looks as though the final fortnight of 
the year might close with less cheerfulness than was expected 
a few weeks ago. Just, however, as the extreme optimism 
which so frequently characterizes Stock Markets at the end 
of the year is untrustworthy. so it would be unwise, perhaps. 
toattach too much importance to the more sober conditions of 
markets during the past few days. There are always two 
ways of looking at things, and when the various adverse factors 
of the past fortnight are taken into consideration, the really 
striking thing is that markets should have displayed so much 
resisting power. In the * gilt-edged ” section, for example, 
some of these adverse influences have included a sharp rise 
in Money Rates, following the recent rise in the Bank Rate 
and fresh of capital amounting to little short of 
£20,000.000, much of which has been of an investment charac- 
ter. Then, as regards general markets, not only have the same 
influences operated, but events such as the French crisis have 
also produced an atmosphere unfavourable to market activi- 
ties, Finally, it must also be remembered that the end of the 
year usually brings a certain amount of liquidating sales for 
balance-shect purposes, and such sales have certainly not beca 
lacking during the past few days. , 
* * * “ 
RCBBER AND THE AMERICANS. 

Rubber shares have by no means escaped the general 
influences affecting markets, though considerable resisting 
power has been shown. At one time, indeed, the price of 
rubber seemed impervious to any kind of adverse influences, 
but on Monday the price yielded somewhat in the face of some 
increase in stocks, while it is not impossible that the agitation 
on the part of American politicians with regard to the 
price may have exerted some effect. American buyers of 
rubber appear to be possessed with the idea that the rise in 
the price of the commodity is something which can entirely 


Isstics 


be traced to the Stevenson Restriction scheme, whereas. of 


course, that scheme has only played a minor part in the 
advance, which has been due to a host of influences of a purely 
natural character. Moreover, to express the point brictly, the 
worst that scems to have happened to America as a result of 
the higher price of rubber is some decrease in the protits of 
individual concerns, while in the agevregate the effect has been 
slightly to diminish the great excess of exports over imports 
enjoyed for so many years by the United States, 
* * * ; 
RATHER ReEGRETTABLE. 

Ifow much America gained in her prosperity and trade by 
her three years of neutrality during the Great War is a matter 
of history, Vow greatly her national revenues are being 


swollen at the present time by interest on War debts from 
Europe is a matter of present day fact, and even on the date 
when this note is written, the American Treasury is receiving 
from Great Britain about 92,000,000 dollars, representing the 
half-vear’s interest in Sinking Fund on the British War Debt. 
Our own Trade Returns and the Returns of other European 
countries bear melancholy testimony to the financial strain 


after the War. vet we know that throughout the past 
difficult years for Kurope America has blended with her 


demand for payment of War Debts the imposition of tariffs 
on a seule making it increasingly difficult for the debtors ta 
make repayment through exports of goods and services. When, 
however, in the case of one particular commodity, a rise in 
the price is helping Great Britain in the matter of making her 
payments to the United States, we have an immediate outery, 
not merely from individual interests, but from the American 
Minister of Commerce himself. tlowever, the City is not 
unmindful of the part which local politics plays in these 
matters, 

* * * * 

A RevireMenr. 


There are few men in the London Discount Market who are 
better known, and none more highly esteemed, than Mr. 
Philip 11. Wade, Director and Manager of the National Dis- 
count Company, Limited. It was, therefore, with much 
regret that the Discount Market learned recently of his im- 
pending retirement from the Chairmanship of the London 
Discount touses Committee. The Committee met this week 
to elect a new Chairman and Vice-Chairman when Mr. Robert 
Callander Wyse. Manager of the Union Discount Company, 
formerly Vice-Chairman, was clected Chairman, and = Sir 
Alfred E. Tritton, Bart., Senior Partner of Messrs. Brightwen, 
was elected Vice-Chairman. The occasion was marked by 
many expressions of appreciation of the services rendered by 
the retiring Chairman. 

* * % 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 


Once again the half-vearly accounts of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank are of a satisfactory character. Despite the 
difficult times through which Japan has been passing, the 
net profits for the half-year of 9.151.600 yen show a small 
advance on the corresponding period of last year. The 
dividend of 12 per cent. per annum is maintained, and a 
further amount of 3.060.669 ven is added to the Reserve, 
leaving to be carried forward the substantial amount of 
5,569,690 yen, or about 150.609 ven more than last time. The 
Reserve. which now stands at 83,500,600 ven, is rapidly 
approaching the entire paid up capital of the bank. The 
balance-sheet also shows an expansion In business. the deposits 
having risen from 491.600.6600 ven to 592.060.000 yen. There 
is a large increase in the bank's holding of bullion and foreign 
A. W. K. 


CHRISTMAS CHARITY 


* Tit time draws near the birth of Christ.” It is the season 
of happy family reunions at home, for those who have homes 
to welcome them. And it is the season, in every Christian 
country, when the Christian message of good will to all met 
impresses itself most deeply on every thoughtful) mind. 
The humblest of us likes to make some little gift at Christmas 
to his children. Those who have enough and to spare find 
it a pleasure as well as a duty to contribute in some measur 
to the many deserving charities which help to brighten the 
lives of the poor, the sick and the fatherless and to the other 
great societies which are doing good work for the country 
and the world all the year round. Even to name them ali 
would be impossible here. But it may help our kindly readers 
if we indicate a few typical institutions which need assistance 
and can make good use of every shilling that is sent to them. 

First of all, there is that wonderful organization, the 
Chureh Army (55 Bryanston Street, W.), which has branches 
evervwhere in England for combating distress and unem- 
ployment and which is, as its name implies, closely linked 
with the Church of England. Its efficiency is only equalled 
bv its enthusiasm; the good that it does is incalculable. 
Side by side with it there is the Salvation Army (101 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.), which, besides its religious activities 
still enrries on with unabated zeal the work that its founders 
began a generation ago for the * Submerged Tenth.” 

The hard worked clergy in the poorer London 
oppressed bv the mass of destitution that confronts them i 
their daiiy rounds, try at Christmas to enlist the sympathy 


money, 


parishes, 


t 


of the wealthier sections for their parishioners. We may 
instance the appeal of the Rev. W. Noel Lambert, the Vicar 
of St. Gabriels, Poplar, on behalf of the poor children iv 
his waterside parish, to give them a merry Christmas 

Phe clerev themselves are often as poor as their people. 
It is fitting to note, then, that the Poor Clergy Relief Cor- 
poration (38 “Pavist wk Pla W.C.), now entering on its 
seventieth year endeavours to give Immediate help to 4b 
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paid clergymen who fall sick or to their widows and orphans, 
‘Vhen there is an admirable little nursing home for the clergy 
and their familics, known as the Hostel of St. Luke (14 Fitzroy 
Square). Queen Mary opened the new buildings two years ago. 

The sick and suffering are always with us, but the case 
of the many for whom medical skill can do little or nothing 
is peculiarly pitiful. The inmates of the British Home 
and tlospital for Incurables at Streatham have everything 
done for them, so far as the funds will permit, but the waiting 
list is sadly tong. ‘the late Queen Alexandra was for many 
years the Patroness of this admirable charity ; in memory 
of her the Christmas donations should abound. Then, 
again, there are the blind, who are far more numerous than 
most of us fhe National Institute for the Blind 
(Great Portland Street, W.). to which the late Sie Arthur 
Pearson devoted many strenuous after he had lost 
his sight, is enabling many civilians as well as ex-Service 
men to earn 2 living, and it could do more still if funds 


suppose, 


yours 


permitted. Yet another useful charity, which supplements 
the work of the medical prefession, is the Roval Surgical 
Aid Society (Salisbury Square, B.C. 4), whose Patron is 


tt} phtes Pp oF people with suretena! pppliane Ss, 
twenty thousand enses a vear. London's 
mumunity,” sadly large and mostly poor, finds help 
and cncouragement from the Rovat Association in Aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb (+13 Oxford Strect). s very good work 
for the young deaf-mutes after they leave school and have, 
sorely handicapped, te face the world. ‘To particularize among 
our great hospitals may seem invidious when all are etlicient 
and all need help. But it may be observed that St. Mary's 
Ifespital, close to Paddington, where many women medical 
students are trained, is faced with great financial difficulties. 


the King. § il 
on an average, in 


ee 


silent c 


It dos 


Destitute children are fortunate if there is room for them 
in the Shaftesbury Homes and Arethusa ‘Training Ship 
(164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.), a very old and much 
respected institution which cares for hundreds of boys and 
girls in its schools and maintains two fine ships off Greenhithe 
jor older lads who want to go to sea. ‘The Waifs and Strays 
Soviciy (Old Town Hall, Kennington Road) maintains over 
a hundred homes for neglected children whom it trains to 
be good citizens. The London Female Guardian Socicty 
(191 iligh Strect, Stoke Newington) has for over a century 
done fine work for young girls rescued trom evil courses. 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institution (22 Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.) has passed its centenary and needs no 
commendation. It is indispensable to all who go down to 
the sea in ships. But it depends on voluntary gifts and 
could do still better work if it had a larger income. Com- 
plementary to it is the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Royal Benevolent Society (Carlton House, Regent Street), 
which takes care of those who have suifered shipwreck and 
also alleviates distress among our fisherfolk. Moreover, the 
Royal Alfred Merchant Seamen’s Institution (58 Fenchurch 
Street, K.C.). founded in 1867, provides homes or pensions 
for aged or disabled seamen and their dependants.  Lts 
* snug anchorage” at Belvedere is admirably managed. 

Then there are the missions, whose quict and persistent 
efforts are, we believe, gradually transforming the world. 
One unobtrusive but most valuable agency is the London 
Police Court Mission (27 








7 Gordon Square), inspired in its origin 
by the writings of Dickens and sympathetic as he was to the 
men and women who have gone astray. ‘hen there is thie 
Church Pastoral Aid Society (Faleon Court, Fleet Street), 
which makes grants to the incumbents of large parishes 
for the support of Chureh workers and also assists can- 
didates for ordination. ‘the * London over the Border” 
Church Fund (88 Romford Road, Stratford, [.) is) con- 
cerned with the unknown East End, densely populated 
and scantily provided as yet with churches er with clerey 
—a home mission in every sense of the word. ‘the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (146 Queen Victoria Strect), as 
its mame implies, distributes the Seriptures both in this 
country and oversea, in seme six hundred languages. 

The London Missionary Society (48 Broadway, West- 
minster) is now a hundred and thirty years old. Never was 
it more active in Africa, India, China and elsewhere, and 
never was its earnest work more sueeded than now, when 
Moslem ois are converting the heathen and anti- 
Christian and anti-European propaganda is rampant. 
the missions that concentrate on Sp 
we may note the South American Missionary (20 
John Street, Bedford Row, SV.C.), which works amoung the 
native Indians and also supports clergy ministering to British 
residents. Its unobtrusiveness and useful activity through 


LOTMarICS 


cial fields 


Societ\ 


Among 


eighty years is tco little known here. Then there is the 
London Association in aid of Moravian Missions {7 New 


Court, Linecoln’s Inn), whose task has been for over 
a century to preach Christianity in remote and unpromisiag 
regions like Greenland, Labrador, tropical Africa and even 
Tibet. In Jerusalem these indefatigable Moraviuns now 
conduct a hospital for lepers. In India and the Far Mast 


we have the Mission for Lepers (33 Menrietta Strect, Covent 


a 


Garden), which maintains some fifty leper asylums as well 
us twenty homes for the children of lepers and cares fop 
their spiritual welfare, too. If some progress has been 
made in the treatment of the terrible disease, it is due in no 
small degree to these missions. 

The Bible Lands Missions’ Aid Society (358 Strand, W.C,) 
helps not merely Christian missions but also hospitals anq 
schools in the Near Kasi, irrespective of denomination 
‘Through its experienced agents it can be sure that money 
entrusted to it is well spent. We necd hardly say that the 
socicty has been overwhelmed with demands for help fron, 
the many sufferers before, during and since the War, 'The 


Society of the Friends of Armenia (17 Victoria Strect, SW) 
concentrates on the remnant of that ancient and sorely tried 
people. It helps the refugees from Turkish tyranny and 


Inaintains schools for the many orphan children. 

Finally, let us praise once again the Charity Org: nization 
Socicty (Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road), whose zea} 
and experience are directed to the wise spending of the money 
of the charitable. ‘the Socicty prevents fraud and waste: jf 
also draws attention to really deserving cases. Li 
prosper. ; 


ne mav it 


PUTNAM 


. . ry 
Portraits in the London Zoo 
SILVIA BAKER 
The New Siatesman “Tinted line 
exceptional merit; good, straightforward letterpress, full 
of intormation about animals.” 
Illustrated in I Colours, 


Five 
Madame de Pompadour 
MARCELL 'TINAYRE 
The Ewening Siandard says: “ A famous character from 
an unfamiliar angle.” John o’ London’s Weekly 
“A brilliant book, brilliantly translated.” Yvauslated by 
ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE. With a Frontispiece 
Portrait by GREUZE. 10/6 net 


Jungle Days 
WILLIAM BEEBE 
Author of “ Galapagos: World’s End.” 

The Times says: “Sheer delight. ... He has lived long 
cnuough in the wilderness to be intensely conscious of its 
illimitable and almost overwhelming fecundity.” 
Miustrated. 10/6 net 


Indian Dream Lands 
MARGARET MORDECAI 
he Times Literary Supplement says: “ She writes with 
keen observation and knowledge. ‘he book will be reac 


15 ; 


as a charming record of travel.” 15/- net 


i : 
Alexander—and Three Small Plays 
LORD DUNSANY 
The Morning Post says: “Lord Dunsany is one of the 
beaux esprits of the age.” Limited j 
250 copies, 10/6 nel; Popular £ 

In Paper Covers separately 








says: drawings of 


Crown Quarto. 15/- net 


says: 
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| THE NATIONAL CHILDREN 

ADOPTION ASSOCIATION 

19 Sloane Strect and Tower Cressy, Campden 
Hill, LONDON. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ALICE (Count of Athlone). 
i miter ana f 
MISS CLA 








\ ANDREW. 


Chair 
HER GRACE THE DOWAGER DUCHE: RCORN. 


H iCen' ’ d 
THE LADY VIOLET BRASSEY. 
2,000 Children Adopted since October, 1917. 
in Sept. (1924) “ Overseas,” speaks of the 
value cf this Association. 


, CHILD ADOPTION [IS A DAILY DEED. 
FUNDS ARE CRGENTLY NEEDED, 


Donations Thankfully Received. 
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SETAE 


A Christmas 
appeal for 


P.M. KARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


for 
Ex-Service Men. 


Widows, and Orphans. 


Following is an extract from the Report of “Ti Tims 
Specie iat Commisstoncr after full investigation into all the 
oh | Legion: 


activities of the 


H the real vie h the Lez 
: of me on their when they 
. them employm their 
s ulvi ind figh 1! lain 
8 tub Har and t wr 
> orpl child Y 
ho: tl i 
/ 
Hlonour the dead and help the living this Christmastid 


SEND A DONATION—HOWEVER SMALL 


Cheques should be made payable to Earl Haix’s Fund ¢ 
addressed to Earl Haig’s British Legion Appeal, Room 
26, Eccleston Square, London, S.W. 1. 





AN URGENT CASE, PLEASE DON’T 
FORGET THIS XMAS THE 


HOSTEL OF ST. LUKE. 


The vical Ifome for 


Clergy, idows and Chil heen. 


FREE 





Nursin and Surg 


their Wi cs, W 
TO NECESSITOUS CASES. 


14 Wards closed for want 
ne of Funds. 


‘the aii 4 Fi iizroy Square, London, W. 1. 








' 
“Nei:her do | semen thee !"” 
At Christmastide, re ber Christ's 
words ane ‘nd your he a to maintain 
our large far nily of young yirls (nearly 
= a escued fre tt langers of 
“ets The 


LONDON ‘FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


Ty; 4 *RNESTL' Y pleads for your help. 
are living ee 
2im bein sto le 


£500 must be raised to clear 
deficit by the end of the year 


t thankfully received b 
\ ELLIOT, FLwi4., 191 Vio 


Hundreds of 
- lives through its help, the Society’ s 
ad them to Christ for true reformation. 


vomen 


chicf 


S retary, / P¢ Til ! 
inaton, J 
Pr Tents 


Patron: : 
Th.M. THE KING Sirk THOMAS INSKIP, « B.E., KC., MP 








FUND 


their Dependanis, 


























CHRISTMAS APPEALS 

















Peace among Men 


The story of Christmas ublished in 
more than 572 languages gh re B ritish and 
Foreign Bible Society. Last year another ten 


million of its printe 


Saviour's birth, and tau; 


d messengers aimed the 


ht the angels’ : e to men 


j 

| 

‘ | | | 

of many colours and races. 
’ . } } . 

However remote their dwellings, however barbaric 

their language, however poor their state, among | 

them are found men of goodwill to whom the | 

Eternal Gospel brings its saving power. Such 
el 1 ° , 1} - . } 
learn to know _ the Christ-Child as their 
: } ‘ . e 

Emmanuel, and to sing “Glory to God in the | 
ea eae © eal : . me 

Highest. The Babe of Bethlehem is winning His | 

| 

| 


universal throne. 


t . rT | 
What present shall we offer Him to Whom the | 


world owes so much? None other deserves so 


rich a gift. The wice men of old brought Him 
gold, frankincense and myrrh. Wise men of 


to-day will follow their example by sending the 


good tidings of great joy to ail people. 
The teac hing of the Ge 
step to the establishment of that Kingdom of which 


there shall be no end. 


necessary [first 


»spel is the n 


The Committee appeal fer an inconie rising 
to £450,000. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE WARMLY WELCOMED 
BY THE SECRETARIES, THE BRITISH AND | 
FOREIGN BIBLE “ea 146 QUEEN VICTORIA 

STREET, LONDON, E.C. | 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


ed 1856. 








In orpor uled by R ryal Charte r 1867. 


Establist 


38 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


and cloth- 
and the 
in times of 
The Com- 


brought 


THIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money 
ing to the poorer Clergy of I ngland, Wales, Ire! 
Widows and Orxphan Daughters, 


bereavement, or other tempora 


and, 


Colonies, their 


sickness, ry distress. 


- . 1 1 
mittee meet twice every month to consider the cases 


They are guided solely by 


Applicant. 


before them, and to make grants. 


the WANT AND WORTH « 
At this s« 
marked increase 
Gifts 
gratefully received. 


f the 


~ason of the year the applications for help show a 
and a large fund is requived to meet all the 
needs. of Clothing of every description are also most 


The Corporation has aided nearly 50,000 cases of clerical 


distress. 


MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. 


Secretary 


HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 
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You desire to benefit people who are in need 
at Christmas time, 

You wonder if they are getting help from 
public funds for which yeu pay so much in 
rates and taxes. 

Is there anybody to advise what public funds 
or other sources are available for help before 
you intervene? 

Will your help do real good and better the 
condition of the recipient ? 


Jour questions are wise ones, 


lo CHSTUCT. 


The Charity 
Organisation 
Society 


can assure you on all these points if you care 
to consult it. By means of its 30 local offices 
in the County of London it always works with 
full local knowledge. The number of cases 
dealt with in 1924-5 was 13,000, 


bul nol casy 


Coulribuls fer the work of the So iely or offers 
of personal help will be dladly recetved by the 
yeoreiar al ste Ceniral Offi - 1 Ms i llouse, 
Vaurhall Bridge Road, SAV. 


JOC. PRINGLA:, Secretary. 
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A Christmas Gift 


to the 


WAIFS&STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


will help these children and the other 
4400 in its Tlomes, many of whom are 


cripp'cs and babies, Over 29,000 rescued, 


Che git e, ¢; crossed Bar lay > and fayable 
“Taifs & Strays,” gratefully received by the 
Rev. AL I. Westeott, DD, Secretary, who will 
aladly give further information about the work. 
Qld flown Tali, Kennington Read, SA. 11. 


eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


| Address; CAPTAIN E. B. 


S.0O.S. ee 


The Blind Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 


$f meet £75, Vv Mas 
CRromas fr. or» Warp in 
Cid 4 Ah, Val . WC wil 
try happiness 6 thou - 
~ Sands 

am Owen w ith yt Sight 
“AN fuse te [ond ie 
Masi dwt. Ailing’ 


b ts ea purse. 
Plisde Send Tye Draken : 
4 4 05 Pwomt Ae thank. 
v4 thera, | 


AIN “B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
National Institute for the Blind 
226 Great Portland Street, Londen, W. |. 














Christmas in the Slums 


As you plan your Merry Christmas with its round of 

joyous festivities and present giving, dou’t forget the many | 

dwellers in these Dockland Slums for whom there will be 

NO Merry Christmas, NO Party, NO Toy without your aid. 
Think of the kiddies wistfully, hopefully EXPECTING, i 
Think of the lonely aged in the winter of their lives. 
Respond to rour heart and be a Pairy Godmother or 

Santa Claus to some of these. 


Money, Toys, Clothes, Sweeis. | 


Help us to make this a HAPPY Christmas. 


Address: The Rev. W. Noel Lambert, 
St. Gabriel’s Vicarage, Poplar, London, EF. 14. 














THE LONDON 
POLICE COURT MISSION 


INVITES YOUR HELP THIS CHRISTMASTIDE. 

The object of the Mission is to effect the reform of offenders by | 
means of personal sympothetic assistance rathee than by resort to 
perulty and prisen. 
It carries out the humane spirit for which CHARLES DICKENS 
PLEADED i © The Chimes.” 
“Give us kinder laws to bring us back when we're ageing wrong, 

and don't s Jal, Jail, Jai apere us everywhere we turn.’ ] 
50 Missionsries are in daily attendance at the London Courts. 
tielp is given to ull who stand in need of a wise friend, without | 
regard to Creed or Character. ] 

NOT PRISON -BUT A FRIEND 


is man’s greatest need in tiie day of hia trouble. 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Please send all communications to: The Rey. Harry Pearson, 
O.B.E., M.A., Secretary, 27 Gordon Square, W.C 


President: The Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT CAVE, G.C.M.G., P.C. 
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Every Month MORE THANA HUNDRED 
NEW APPLICATIONS for help reach the 


“ROYAL ALFRED” | 


Aged Merchant Seamen’s 
Institution. The Merchant Sailors’ 


National Charity. j 





Dependent on Voluntary = The only Institution in the United 
Gifts: Urgent Appeal is ails which ae 5, irrespee- | 
made on behalf of new = tive of rank or ports of service, 
National Home for a home or a pension to the men 
Disabled Sailors, of the Merchant Service when 
old or in need, and assists their 
widows an Mt dependents and the 
° ‘ igi 
disabled of all ages, | 
An additional Moin d | 
PLEASE ivsiea ast sates as je ec 
opened, TELM. The King, Patron, has 
HELP! given £100 to its endowment. Gif 
is are urgently needed cithe: rv cndowe 
ment or ‘1 AY | 
Write Secretary, S., 


The “Royal Alfred” Aged Merchant Seamen’s 
Institution, 58 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 





ATTACK ON our work for Armenian relief 
DAMASCUS . 





\ | - 


~ 
has added to the difficulty of 











ur General Se ui turned 
on TOSUL, pEY ROUT aml 
z _— DAD, } personally — witne=secd 
need or mmediate help 


cretary, 


PROMPT GRANTS HAVE HAD TO BE MADE 
to meet IMMEDIATE URGENT NEEDS. The 
expenses of our two large Orphanages in Syria 
are increasing owing to disturbed conditions, | 
while in Aleppo, children rescued from Moslem 
Harems depend entirely upon us for their 
SAFETY as well as their SUPPORT. 


IT IS 4 BITTER CRY this ery for 
help. It comes from thousands j 
of destitute and suffering women 
and children. WE URGE YOR 
to continue generous aid to SAVE 
LIFE from starvation and disease. 





Respond to-day, please, to: 


. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 


47 Victoria Sireet. S.W. 1. 


General Secretary: Captain G. F. GRACEY, D.S.O. J 


Hon. Treasure: i 


=". 


WRIGHE BROOKS oq. 











i 


SP. MARY’S HOSPITAL 


A good a? Christm as parcel of food and fare can Tl 
pier to the homes of six needy and deserving families 
for dh a ia £2 2 O} 
. 
All the lonely outcast and distressed people in the 
Church Army’s numerous homes will have special fare | 


an average CLA 


. £10) 


on Christmas Day. The needs of 


Home will be met by 


SELECT YOUR CARD and send now to 


THE CHURCH ARMY. 


95 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 
hould be crossed Barclays’ a/e Chure! 


Cheques 
to PREB. CARLILE, D.D., Flon, ¢ hief Sec. 


payable 


For WOMEN and CHILDREN, 


UPPER patina ew? E. 13. 


Tlon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Th Farl of Macclesfield. 


£19,000 urgently required 


for new Out-Patient Department 
(£500 given by Mr. Be 1d £105 by Mr. Harry 





rnhard Baron ai 
Koshy, J.P.). 


Donations also invited for the MATRON’S FUND (\liss 


Kate L. Ray) for building and equipping a BABIES’ 
CONVALESCENT HOME. (Site, near the sea, already 
secured.) Secretary: A. Ernest Wiikes. 











TOUR GREETING to the Poor. LONELY at CHRISTMAS-TIME 


and other times t om the 
intercourse, the Deaf and Dumb know 


UTTER LONELINE SS 


who cen hear and speak, never fully 


in a way that we, 
’ isolation and I 


realise. To break down this Ip them to 


live happy useful lives is our aim. 

What value di » YOU set on your own priceless facnitics 
of Hearing pate Speech ? Wi iT you send a small 
fraction of if, as an Xmas Gift, to aid the SOUND, 


PRACTICAL work of the 


Royal Aantitiiitiaus 


in aid of the 


DEAF and DUMB 


413 Oxford Street, W. 











1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
TES ARETHUSA” 4g 


TRAINING SHIP widen SHAFTESSURY 


URSErD «©6 LO,O00 


PRINCE OF WALES 
sent te Royal Navy and 


sident: HRA THE 

10,000. Boys have heen 
Mercantile Marine. 

$0°0 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
anc many himndreds have heen emigrated to the 
British Dominicns. The Committee will gladly 
consider applications regarding hoys an¢ giris 
from any part of the U.K. 

Patrons 
MAJESTIES ‘THE AND QUEEN 
Chairmen and Treasu 
MAI. DEN, ae 
De; uly ¢ hai rman 
i. CLAYTON, sy 
Aip Commitee: 
DE dé am r, Es 


THEIR KING 
c. E. M.A, 


ieee ‘ 
HOWSON yn 
Joint Seere 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN & Hie NR Y G. COPELAND. 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Lonton, W.C. 2. 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL H.ALSEY +a l have nerer seen 
the ‘ Arethus N 


eed, 
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NPE 


RELIEVES 


COLDS P| 
INHALANTS 


When vitality i is lowered— 


PREVENTS 


: peavenrs 
FLU 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 





> to wet, Cr old, or fo , the germs ¢ f col dl and TOURS ROUND S¢ U rH AMERICA, 
os ™ cae “tak hold ot the sys em with serious, or even danger- For Full Porticulars Apply to: 
ous, results, If they are quickly stcrilised by the timely use THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES. 
m= Ot Vape the eng has time to regain its powers of f. Atlantic House, Aloo . he a) 1 imerica House, \ 
, 3 resistance I no hari clone, #4, pur treet, SU - 
4 = a emeneagn | Gorcec, Water Liverp 
* " Che nists 2/ oun 3/- a Alse at Dirimingham, M. f ¢ n 
“t Sole Makers: Ti OMAS KERVOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. B Ri 
ee 2% 3 ; s 8 x) 
eae iene LESSEE SESE LIED NESS ORM sere 
oo 
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LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS | 
FOR PRESENTS) 





! 

™ y . , . . . 

UR Christmas Catalogue No. 60F, containing 

numerous suggestions for Christmas Gifts, is now 
ready. Dainty linen handkerchiefs are always 

a's I, and the: oo no more at Robinson and 

| than so-calle nen supstitutes, | 


& CLEAVER 


IRELAND. | 


ROBINSON 


LIMITED, 


NORTHERN | 








BELFAST, 





fat ~ 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 








sanmiiinmemed 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR 


(Estabiished 1837 


Funds £18,250,000 


-ANCE 


POLICY under the Distinctive | 
System of this Institution is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 











There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office : HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
This Week’s Special Bargain 
BEAUNE 


FINE DINNER BURGUNDY. 


Good bouquet, soft fruity flavour, very attractive. 


Ver Dozen 29/- Large 


Original 3 Dozen case, per case 84/- ne Bargain. 


Bottles. 
























































Vrite for “ PINK LIST " quoting uns issed assortment of Wines 
ee — and Spirits ut Ma rk et oF 
e 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. EE IRM A, NNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. LONDON. 
Capital Authorised and Issucd - : . €10,500,000 Please quote “S$ 
Captal Paid Up - - . ° - £3,500,v00 
Reserve Lisbty vere, Cesare. qi boun0e re Classifie bertisements. 
Reserve Li ty of Proprietors - £7,000,000 pre # id ( | a thi id “AD { 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, Londen, EC. 3. au 
DRAFTS re GRANTED on the Bank's Br anches throughout the ees 
Australian Sr ul Dominion of ew Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC 
REMITTANC t S are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collec Yor Sale and T a 2, 
tor DEPOS LS u i for fixed ds on term hi ay a = as ER a 
= a Ds 8 e soneent 0 xed periods on t 3 Ww nich may be : TESTON - SUP E R ‘ M. AR i for | ™? alth and Happiness.— 
—_— _ —— —_—_——— — SUPERIOR FLATS TO Lt Lin beautiful ar oh thy surroundis ni 
oi S.CT SC EE Te land views welf-containes a, weil decorat i every rand sanitary convenience 
(Tor cleaning Silver Electro Piate &c Ki sntals (inclu: ive) £85 to 1) Vearl Ba n ' fixtures fr Write for 
Godd ra’ partic ulars HENRY Bt r T. Oxt ord > t, Weston sup Mare r Agent 
a S “Anpointinnts ‘&e.. Marant and dilanted. 
Plate Powder’ [[Xiversiry oF Loxvow 
[ Sold everywhere 6 V 264 4 46 J 
ee The University of London is stout to appoint a PRINCIPAT, OFFICER ats 
- i salary of £2,500 a year The person appointed will t i ito take up] ities 
— - - rye ~ =n » re on Se ph miber Ist, if Those whe are Gesirous that a nan heould on- 
SJ OLL PIC rURE TH AY i RE, Kingsway | sidered are invited to communicate with th u chate, whom 
DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. | New Prog.) particulars can be obtaine ! , 7 
DECEMBE! iand 23rd TOO MANY KISSES,” starring Festimonials are not required, and ¢ se ‘ “ 
Richard Dix nees Howard; “* ONE GLORIOUS NIGHT, prohibited a . ' ae Se * 
starring EL AINE HAS MMERSTEIN; Comedy, * The Great Out- ant Mt han Mouday. 1 Ary =6. 
doors ( Mi n — — 2th “(Clos 1 Christmas Day).-— AAROLID | rate {TON 
STOP i L UR TING iron stave iarce, starring WANDA 4 P a © a tlt 
HAWL EY ri JO uN i. Mt RK AY. : “ THE GOOSE UANGS Up sity of London, ae es 
HIGH,’ 1 George Irving and Constance Bennett ; FELIX, etc South Kensington, 5.W. 4 7 - _ 
St J 
Hertures, Sci olars i C 
THE MAGDALEN HOGPITAL |. 3 EES. EON bi “ke 
after Seventy Y: Regs for £10,000 for Reconstruction to SET US UPL | FY HE KENSINGTON S| feretreTa nny 
Brce 1756 we db traimed, free of charge, 15,000 Gir's, - , ; , 
. ° we os = i One Scholarship, Value about £75 pec annum, f ir \ ’ tenable aft an 
MAY WE GO ON? pprove d { naive : itv, will shortly be awarded Candidates 1 be mal hetween 
On January 12 one “ Spectator” Reader gave us £125. t< and 20, in ne od ot assistanes and members of the Ci - gee England. Open 
° alt, | thou j tere * given to WKensington hola nnd resklerts mination 
DO Pi! j Db A CHEQUE NGW TO THE WARDEN,” | jn ay 92 th "Appl itions by Mar Sth, te26 Vorms and full particnt frew 
EN GOSPTTAL, STREATHAM, S.W. 2 the CLERK ro THE TRUSTERS, 62 ¢ h ton, W. 3 
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SROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONS! RATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. 
W. H. Ogston For information conceraing Scholarships Loan Fund and Grant 
* Principal, Miss bh. 


from the Board of Education apply to th E. LAWRENCE, 
ee coart EERIE Ae)}6— hee | |«(Ces ee nce. | 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, | 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teachers’ Trainin 
ramen) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, | 
tee, Hockey, I rosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swinnnit Anatomy, | 
Hygiene, Physiol , Xe Phu Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. | 
es a | 
ey 

Ob MUSIC} 


* LONDON), 


— SCHOOL 
(CORPORATION O1 





Vict Embankment, E.C, 4 


PRINCIPAL, SIR LANDON RON ALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. | 


PRIVATE LESSONS in at ingle Musical Subject and STAGE TRAINING in 
Elocution, (est Dat OF cl in Conductir Cor Musical 
Educatior t il 1 £12 12s O; cl Sat tay Ss ty 
[raining Course f I her Yi i by Teacl "R iti ( ! 

x, ) 1 , 


NDH 











a ee t : : 
Hons Dchools andé Colleges. ley CHOOLS AND cr UT O ; 
scinaaiatienniadil mataensigiin pasiaininaadananninies Sng FS 
TAUTICA L TRAINING.|_ ti 
| will | vou (ir ( Lol ° 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ege ol | a rE “ 
Hi.M VORCESTERS OFF GREENHITHE, KENT, Ie K j iD., 
for tl lucation of boys to_ become 61 CONDUIT si : , 
OFFICER IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, | 
+o limit 1 i { ms 
fen och ne farce ag oe arg “4 Publishers of |“ SCHOO} 
Vacanci 1 n _ Ee —— — 
Nus fed pro t .) y +p PD 1 ‘ 
sag SECRETARY, T.N.1T.C. (X.), 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. 3. A DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT 
— - annie pitino HOME or on the ¢ INEN 11 s’ ESTALLISHS ; 
hay dali SCHOOL, WIMBORNE. DOMESTIC BCONO 
j 4 i) j 
An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 192¢, for the awar es mica s ete 
of One = lal a wr £100 nd Six Scholarships valu “60 downwards, open | Mid) te ; 1 g 
to boys u1 lion Ju ist, 1026. Lovs under 15 on the same date may comy 5 : R- ie ’ } 
for one of the Schol ps, but a higher standard of work will be expect ae oe ti Biers . ly all ! 
r particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER | Principals ia g i ation 
“ss OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition | Agri and , 
: oO CHARGE WHA 1A | 
tH iy it mei form the wlations relating to the entryof Cadets — s _ . _ ae 
fege limits, 13 { months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval Collese, | 4G HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
Dar \ tr ior to how to apply, &c., and: full illustrated de ripti nN UTORS for A EWAM 
of life at the Coll GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy He ~~ CLER RECEI NG DEL i ( , ve 
21 01 Wis t. J jon, W _ > | esa SPI Ay ( =p ) | O , : 9 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education, | , Messrs. J. & 3. PATON, havin he iD 
p li | li etatt Four lea Scholarshit f £75 to Oxford Ki too ~ ( JN 1 4 r, l Bt) 
build hiding Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathe | Th : “+ 1pi i ; ld 
Football, Cri , Athilet Sw |” poating, O.T.C. Fe gos. Es I $ ig = = Be 
Scholars! Marcel AD W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Mast je PAT , rs = . 
- : ‘ .|= . 
oe ae ' | Foreign. 
Girls Schools and Colleges. Rt ee : ; 
a Pep TEAD pie sage SD? — 2 {WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE - LUTRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 
TOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH or; ss VEN] FINISHING SCI LL Fé GIRI i iy of I 
ENGLAND PUBLI CHOOT Provost rr R Vr viary Talb« IM lern lan Art. Literatu D ports. HB 
BCHOOL OF S. MARY ar ABBOTTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD Hy ~ i i 1 1 Mi l ER ] i 
mi Mics | M.A., O Girls en over 15, § Gis | ———— - - - 
nter t | ’ \ ! j wiions for t } y and wd bE i | PAs: i ofiered Db bre wlish iris 
For particulors appl il to st } ! ' s \ I ( F 
= " ae aaa -_— a ae a 21 rue i XVI 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,|——— = 
d HINDEHEAD. SURRI 
rn W i ledu tion. ! . ri 9492444219 e, 
re ings arg ene Authors, Oynewriting. Ne 
OODARD GIRL CHOOLS. WESTERN DIVISION, ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT 
Provost | ’. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Son t. 
& KATHERINE'S HEATILERTON PARK, rAUNTON, I] ‘| a + cs 1 
M uM. HARTNELIT 1A ) ] £150; rl 14, £1 | Sans oe a Pee . , 
ge oo Tor Tost “ hit * — Pape } RONALD MASSEY, 108 Viet t. I me 
t‘ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), | - : > : a 
to Garratts Hall, | 1. Girls reccived from the Colonies and foreign | UTHORS WANTED. Poems, Play Is, ’ 
tire cha Finishing subje Dou science, Ki | f ries, &¢., known or uw! n writcers.—CLAUDE STACEY, LTD., 27 
} ( lt veel health j Ad lihit Chane Lane, W.¢ : i ] 
7 PAI : — - ~—- —— — - 
fp aagaags a a TO ; see ge a a aie a Sa Ee . YARN Money by Ye P Uniq | co H 
wt. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Bearding School for Girl IK to wi co GS. are t i ' 
\ in the Lake Distriet. Principal—Miss WHERLER I let f i [ustit ) \ s sW.1 
8] t for ministers’ and missionaries’ daught inti ! lesired, | > YPEWRI : i | ise 
Spc : es” ; t , anees STS 
oe a —o y PEWRITING ( Juplicating e at orte l ) 
\ ENTWORTH. it ws Sinathenal eae P ; eel 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Seer ip; i for A S " 
('} man RK 1 D. JONES, M.A. DD. REGINA J! EAL j 1) 1 
. { i Mi M. DAVIE, B.A., London W.1 l M . 
Tl | nds in its « rounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth J —_ eo oe - es _ 
Ent ! j IVERARY TYPEWRITING of every d iy 1 4 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAI Wentwort Coll Road, Bournemouth. | J andy +e 1. MSS. Is. per 1, 1 ‘ 
lh h ¢ lewin s J Ltel 1, ) TCY jh An ( 11 | \ \ 
Hi¢# FIELD, i Fa eYPEWRITING. —Miss Ruth M. 2 J 10 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. ! St.. Strand, W.C. 2. Gerr .—A 
i pal-—Miss Wallis. pera : o- s ae 
Vrivate Resi is | Girls. 1 Watford 616.” | YPEWRITING, Proof-R of and Revision of Ms by 
‘ PETE " . : << a. ‘eae . 1 a a i cl ] I Ur MSs 3 1,0) - 
S' HOOL Fees reduced for two girls of 16 or thereabouts, wishing | Miss HI ; ; 
lO toi hed for London Matric., or other exam, Well equipped si i= = : ; = = = 
tituat t 2u mile m | ». (00 feet ohove li } i ’ isonapi i. | 
ation to | ae | ‘ ‘ t t | , | S . 2 tal C..° 
ve J. . aii , j Ho the Wate, Wee 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING SCHOOL, t= POULTRY. Splendid Coc! 
4 FOR GIRLS. transferred from Hampstead Principal, Mi CONDER, } 1 Plump Hens, , soe, Sie tae. 2 
Ch: l Tripos, Cambridwe, M.A Dublin ihorouch edt tien ont ] i fowls, 8 10s. pai I 1 1 : 
Pupi e} af idvanced examinations and for t! Viiv ities if rey is. | tage paid, Most a 
Leaut it n overlovking the bay Good garden, t bal i Hatt j , Cork. 


} OURNEMOUTH : 


for Girls. Modert 


Prneinal. M 


\ ist 
Ivpewr 


=: FATRBI 


‘ECRETARIAL ‘1 
es CI r. oe J 


SECRETARY 


KNOLE HA 


1 Education 
LOTHER 


LL.—Home Boarding School 


) andsea. Splendid health record, 


RAINING.—The Women’s Institute, 70 Vie- 
rel. Vict Y \ cour 0 ineas, Shorthand, 
, Committ \\ Vi ] \ Languages extra 
Vribate Cuition, We 
IHN DUXBURYS ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 
y {1 W . 1 Mu ’ 6. 


‘ANDIDATES prepared at Oxfo i e Examina- 
tio it O rd and ¢ ! j 135 
ste jovt-19 Mr. KE. DANI , 0 
BLO Q Ir. CH YMOUR 1 fo d 
it, ‘ ie 
Ve i i ( bik 1 ¢ 
i, 0 fHe D i \ iW | ‘ ; 
‘y ‘ r } 

\ (LEROGOYMA can rec yen bye j 3 
L I i 
Bracing ai it ‘ | 
er unbridve iH ) \ t pul ly 

= 3 i | ’ i ful 
hon Wilburv AY t 

Srhulastic Aqencies. 
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THOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. Ground with RACIAL HEALT Hers 
stones only. Cash with order, 3s, 3d. per 7 Ub. carton post free. Put up in seein ri 
strong cartons. — THE i R EW Ww RST Mill NG Co., Loxwood, Sussex. ra — the aes of pomessions, the chiefest of blessings—is theirs who BS 
a aa — ae “aE oe eh, | acquire full and accurate knowledge of VITAL PROBLEMS = 
Mh Right W: ay to buy n \ oe Finest Engiich en pr} j conveyed in the following popular volumes. = 5 
alf-Si | ner Th, rail pai Christmas ims a spectaity, pe Us ° S 
ports B. MILES AND €O., Bacon Factory, Bristol, WISE WEDLOCK 6/9 2 
rte an Ry cca a aasmeniat SO pa ae Control). Treating the subject frankly, fully, but =| 
SCOVTISH SHORTER READ. —- Made with Finest Danish Butter; vithout crotism. By Dr, G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
(gt ec perleecgy “Ad and 3s each Including peatage—-D. NEAVE | El THEE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 2 
ANDY SONS, Ss PB th & oa Dundee, Scotlan A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood. 3 
<= ty Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE, 
Miscellaneous. - INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS E 
—_ eid —---+—— AND WIVES Provides brilliant solutions for problems 6/9 5 
OME PHING XEW FOR RAZ VARS. SALES OF WORK, of the heart. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. 5 
‘ Mande me, novel, Hand-colon Pottery, Glassware, Tray Certain THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6 9 5 
eee 1 d . hasers of our Vases, Bowls, be ots, Trays. PEvery piece A book that es s the “change” a happy period. = 
NAND-COLOt rk Beautiful cokwwings. 24 oti Customer writes: Pottery By WALTER GALLICHAN, - A 
Pee ae canad oe choubd hae tectsote shaving aoe thaee Umea tac emeent” 11 eat PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 13/- 8 
mi nad be vhand we should have heen safe in hoving quite three times the amount.” q } F “aitic seca / = 
W r d toi! RAINBOW POTTERY COL, Dept. “S." Lindfield, Sussex, and — wh diy dee OA ay cient at i pater 3 
haoa . . svar Rha : EY Coal Sarasota = i cand @ copy of * Health and Bfficien = 
) » * « ¢ Ss 
| AVE. You 2 Cem SOURS. Your own 7 Arms, ' GET THESE BOOKS NOW. Send Cheque or P.O. to” : 
rT . otto, or other a neorporat rtist Hi origina « 
from £2 23. Sp s sent fro« HENRY Bb. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
wil 182 Efficiency House, F Paternoster eee yenpen. E.C. 4, | 
—— . — — - ——___—__—_—__— uli Catelogue and f ne free on request. = 
TTRACTIVE UNCOMMON PRODUCT jONS FOR | nyu ene TITS 
BAZAARS LIBERA) DISCOUNT. Articticand quaint Hand-painted Suede : 
writing J haueth ‘ Viette rings, hookmarkers, ete., in assorted | ° _ 
eolou i tiful realistic artificial Flowers and real pre orved Ferns. Highly ie OR 
(i-tic Rabble Ghrssware ; charming and exclusive designs, New, striking and skilful bs 
production in Pewter | y: wonderful metaltic effect, resembling Pewter. Samples | Qs - 
sent on approval. | rticulars wy Vent ic Write, call or "phone Vietoria | 38 4 > ? x 
\ pi rr OR IA AR r LOUNGE. D Derg OL Vietoria st “4. London, SW. & | gy MAST E RI IECES | of Modern Art e 
or TIMES. ©6©}©6)86S.6)~)SC«rNrSFET RED | & ly portfolio ef reproductions in cclour of ey 
( VERCONTS, SUITS, COSTUMES, — &e,, — TURNED | & en aan; Gale ale toe tae : 
li w by our expert tailoring staff. Write for descriptive price | eS ‘ns nine beautifu ites On art Peder, cach ene : 
list, or send garments for frce estimate—LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept. A), | 3&8 ie af a ieee: _— 
see ardmor - ad N 1 i Piot neer Tu — sts. Wecollect. “Phone: | & Tin Decead 1 . a ’ 
pte ieee oe te ; : 4 cember number contains pictures by Augustus John, 
us and Rep free during turning. Se a ee ee a | $8 AR. A., A. McEvoy, A.R.A.,, John Nash, Charles Shannon, 
A’ RTIPICLAL “TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Velue|% A, MH. Davis Richter, G. Clausen, RA. Gauguin, 
to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 158. on | SS serveky ; < a = , ft 
: Pr: on ‘Patina Cash or offer by return. Hf offer not ae cepted, parcel | & A year’s sith cription gives you a complete private gallery ¢ 
irned pest frer Best prives paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or | s en pec » ot pant than ) pictures, specimens of the work 
rwisc’. Saftivfaction guaranteed by the relia firm. s of great living artists. 
S. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester, Matd. 1850, | & Give your bookseller an order to-day, If he hasn't a copy 
———— — - mos 5 to show vou, nd 2 direct to us for a specimen copy o 
RTIFICIAL Teeth Bought.—Yours may be worth £2 per | the December number. ‘ 
ee es ee ee ee ee Se ee $ COLOUR MAGAZINE, 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 
\ USIC BY MALtL.—Evervthing in Musie --Voeal, 1 lnstrume nti "el ie wor 
i Faducational —British and Forel Lareest Stock in London,--MU RDOCHS, on 
ee tL ee Cees NAN AANA AAN AAA AOL 
() YOCKR ON HE s quickly cleared by Blattis, “euaranteed | WHAT T , 
eclentifle r <t tost of 20 years, tins, Is, 4d., 2s. 6d Gd. post / hk 
f t le makers, now techy {7.3 Crookesmoore Road, Shetl« wT Chemista, | “ I ro GIV E 
Stoots Bran hes, Stor ast > for export, lower rates, , When vou are asked « Shi ull we give him a book for 
- - 3 Chiistmas ? don't sav. “ That w ‘on’t do, he’s gota 
Gardening. | book,” say—" Oh! yes —Bumpus’s.” 
= : r wis We can supply the Books and the Lists tl -ij1 
( WAZY YP + ING, po at walling, Rov kery stone direct from | he!p you Pi" . ' ie Li that wil 
quart west prices. Delivered anywhere. RUYMNEY QUARRIES, | I : 
aS Pont Hill, mt ' | tr. Christma: Catalogue. 
~~ 7” a. 2. The Book of the Children’s Room. 
ours, We. | 1s oom 
° — “ . yes enon ———— § Beautifully Bound Book 
| laste Ota SOCTAL TOURS , ar : 
, First-Class, a Smal Parties. Accompanied, ‘ 4. Scarce Books aad Virst Editions. 
N. &. BISHOP, F.R.CNS4 5. An OM ELouse ef Books (THustrated). 
WORLD rant R, 5 mont vietting CEYLON MALAY, JAVA, ! 4 
CHINA, FAPAN, CANADA, | x 
Fanuaty 22nd. TONEY and the NILE, 50 days J.& E. BUMPUS 
March ord CULY, NAPLES, ROM we! LIMITED 
150 Anchiand Road, Lond» “r.19 ; | 350 Oxford St., I ondon, Ww Al 
2 “ft By Apporrttment to His Ma the King 
Hotel Director. | 'Phones—Moayfair 1223 ant 1224 
| | OTEL  .»+ CONSTANCE a ite | IID DP PIPDL PILES EPRICE DGD IG 
, p LANCASTER GATE, .* 
Py jst, well pubic noni carina Te || cure vour INDIGESTION 
rished on the lines ¢ Gas fir ul te va sere all bedrooms. BLCOD DISORDERS, HE! ADACHES, CONSTIPATION, 
& ! d and good n Gorag Lift Terms from 3! guineas | and all kindred ailments by a new, « y and NATURAL me l. 
“ is. From ivs. Gd. a a. ga, Ot J nicht (Med, Breakfast, Bath and | Send 6d. co rr CLEANLINESS ' 
ttendance Felephene: ‘addingeton 6175 " T s SOS Th) mig 
AAOOR COURT. SI a ——— By GEORGE LH. WALES the well-known speciaii-t in d less 
i OOR COURT, SIDMOU TH (Priv; ate - Hotel). ONLY Hotel | methods of combating ibhealth Vrite now t 
VE adioining I8-hole Golf ¢ ouree 3m Ranalices sea-Vlews every room ; Excellent GEORGE H. WALES, 
cuisine, chef; electric light; gas-fires in be ms. Easy reach sca, shops, churches. 182 Faraday House, 19 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
elood safe t ins shady garden Cox carages Comfortable car for hire a ans a ade a 
Summer 2nd wint ecasons, Write for Mustrated Leoklet. Telephone: 189 | - 
Sidmouth ni 
—_—- ——_ -— — . ————— | 1} “ Dm! 
‘ | 4H 4 4 4 
BE ri TON. THE KINGS HOTEL, Contre bet part of | | THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 
truction now compk te. Hot and “old water all bedrooms and al} i By Rev. E. EF. BRADFORD, DD. (Coll. Exon.., Oxon.) 
patria Own mark et, garden and Poultry Farm Felephons 215, | Kegan Paul. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
N, THAC KER RAY HOTEL,« oppos ‘ite the British enstenn, 0 Se Peretti of Be, Peptronk> Seieet stave Se verse sashes 2S 
a4 ee and well appeinted Temperance Hote ! Dee iroom, if pring saat yo pr nt for clergymen cou l 1 
. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application, ‘Tele- I ats se “a ID og” Verd 3 a fe at } nt ur 
t Stenedens ata. tial Ww i i rradtorad mm of o ne dec] t our 
thi telcpt Mus 1230. = i} poets, he : enial, witty and amusing. 
! 
T BOU R NEMOU al bite PRO v visitors find Hotel Comforts = = —= 
with ba ages ofa Hydre at moderate cost. Tele. : 241. Lift. snare areata 
ou R INE MOU vl CRAG HAL - —-Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos. S bd i, i 
oe ‘ 
B Tari oy apitication to Lzrvton Wine, Prop. TL * Crags i," Bournemouth, pectator’ Competition 
Phot 269 Bm th 
Seta aaa aie YT fl Py ; 
| DE FORME D a ASK for Descripiive List(s of DECEMBER 19, 1925 
ar s manigel by the People’s Refiosta . 
ae [ta | aw 
P..G.S., Lid., St. ¢ tl . : » Wal i Competiters must cut out and enclose this coupon. See paK 
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5 XMAS PRESENTS | o new books 
a2 one } Tales You Won't Henry VIIT. and Hi 
} , 7 > 
BRITISH BIRDS | elie Wives 
Written and Hlustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN || by GENE STRATTON-PORTER by WALTER JERROLD 
New Edition in Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. ey ar i etitee te aa 
"a Svc. iis net) i lustrairad coteu / 
Vol 1. with 48 Plates in Colours, 16s. net. ! Amaving stories of — hirds, KITTY SHANNON 24/- net) 
Vol. IL. with 48 Plates in Colours, price 16s. net animals and fiowers by this Phe personal history of this 
\n exquisite expression of the more intimate attitudes and great naturalist much married monarch 
movement f birds that has never before bee led or even | am a 
approached gion id wants: aS eer eee Thro’ the Cats iy 
A NEW FAIRY BOOK, |} Ridersat Home & Abroad Memory 
THE MERRY PIPER || yy. GHARLES A. VOIGT | BETTY CUNLIFFE-OWEN 
Or, The Magical Trip of the Sugar Bowl Ship. lee 24 ree Illus 21 uel) 
Written and [ustrated by HAROLD GAZI e = ‘ Vivid descriptions of th 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 16 IMustrations in Black and = er CHLErtAarnrings hook ty hazards and hardships of lite 
White bcap. 4 7s. 6d. net. creat sportsman = mn Reeves -" refugee camp 
; Happy will | she wos foll nto whe hands this alluring | | ! a x | 
| yok may The C cite peut) ot ’ al "5 | 
“oe : | 1) aye heey 
MORE OLD RHYMES WITH NEW TUNES Capitalist (4th ed.) 
By SIR RICHIARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, D.Mus i. SIR ERNEST J. P. BENN, | PHILIP W. SERGEANT | 
With Hlustrations by Ganrier Pipret 4to. 3s. 6d. net Ii , BT. | Vilus 18 - net 
ir Ric} rd Terr | returned to the nursery manner acain 
+} i. retur A; his ost pleasing “ y- ] By tl utt Re 
/ (Lite ho ss at es ' | 
THE HIDDEN YEARS | 
Hy JOLIN ON! NEILAM Crown Bye 5s et | ett foo Friend | Wath aplanc mid 
: A at xcellently told \ book for ¢ | Sled in the Arety | 
aes es | ' ALEXANDRE RIBOT | — . GEORGE BINNEY | 
ELIZABETHAN LYRICS = Hine 21 Hlus 24/- nel | 
FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS r" ruthas - Fae sviflinn a 
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